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Allerton Park Conference Report 


The report which follows presents selections from addresses at a consultative con- 
ference of Deans of Student and Religious Workers from the following universities, 
held at the Robert Allerton Park, University of Illinois, March 7-9, 1955: 


The University of Chicago Michigan State University 
The University of Illinois The University of Michigan 
Iowa State College The University of Minnesota 
Indiana University The Ohio State University 
The University of Kansas Northwestern University 
Purdue University The University of Wisconsin 
The State University of Iowa 


The purpose of the conference, arranged by representatives from the above 
universities in cooperation with the Campus Committee of the Commission on 
Religious Organizations, National Conference of Christians and Jews, is expressed 
by the following quotation from the Preface of And Crown Thy Good, a manual on 
interreligious cooperation on college campuses: 


“The modern university confronts students with religious and cultural 
pluralism . . . Leaders who help young people of diverse background and loyalties 
to learn how to live and work together in mutual respect, make a contribution that 
can hardly be over-estimated. It was to this end that this manual was conceived 
and developed. It provides no final answers but it will be, we hope, a helpful guide- 
post assisting in the development of a growing body of sound interreligious ex- 
perience.” 


The following persons served on the Program Committee: Dr, John W. Ashton, 
Vice President, Indiana University; Dr. Henry E. Allen, Professor and Coordinator 
of Student Religious Activities, The University of Minnesota; Mr. DeWst C. Bald- 
win, Coordinator of Religious Affairs, University of Michigan; Dr. Paul Bierstedt, 
Central Secretary, Division of Student Services, National Lutheran Council; Rev. 
Joseph D. Connerton, Director and Chaplain, Calvert House, University of Chicago; 
Dr. Harold W. Colvin, Associate Executive, National Council, Student YMCA 
Geneva Region; Rev. Edward J. Duncan, S.T.D., Director and Chaplain, Newman 
Foundation, The University of Illinois; Rev. Reuben W. Hahn, Executive Secretary, 
Student Services Division, Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod; Rev. James Hine, Di- 
rector, McKinley Foundation, The University of Illinois; Dr. Alfred Jospe, Director 
of Program and Resources, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundations; Rabbi Harry Kaplan, 
Director, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, The Ohio State University; Dr. Perry D. 
LeFevre, Assistant Professor, The Federated Theological Faculty, The University of 
Chicago; Mr. Robert Matzke, Executive Secretary, YMCA, Indiana University; Mr. 
Milton D. McLean (Chairman), Coordinator of Religious Activities, The Ohio State 
University; Mr. Allyn P. Robinson, Director, Commission on Religious Organiza- 
tions, National Conference of Christians and Jews; Mr. Frank G. Sulewski, Regional 
Secretary, World University Service; Rabbi Max D. Ticktin, Director, B'nai B'rith 
Hillel Foundation, The University of Wisconsin; Dr. Fred Turner (Registrar and 
Chairman of Local Arrangements), Dean of Students, University of Illinois; Dr. 
Herman B. Wells, (Invitations), President, Indiana University. 
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ALLERTON PARK CONFERENCE REPORT, PART I 


Religious Pluralism on the College Campus 


A Conference of University Personnel and Religious Workers in 


Twelve Midwest Universities; held at Robert Allerton Park, 


Introduction: 


University of Illinois, March 7-9, 1955 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 


By Milton D. McLean 


Coordinator of Religious Affairs, The Ohio State University; member of the Com- 
mission on Religious Organizations of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, and Chairman of the Campus Committee on Interreligious Activities. 


INCE 1900, two obvious factors have 

changed the religious situation on the 
American college campus: (1) increase in 
the number and diversity of student bodies 
and (2) increase in the percentage of stu- 
dents attending public-controlled institutions 
of higher leatning.’ 

In 1900 four percent of the college-age 
population, or 238,000 students were enrolled 
in our colleges; in 1954 thirty percent, or 
2,000,000 students were enrolled. In 1970, 
there will be approximately 14,000,000 
youth of college-age. If the percentage who 
attend continues to increase as it has in the 
past twenty years, college enrollments will 
approach 6,000,000. 

In 1900, the great majority of all college 
students were enrolled in privately-controlled 
institutions; in 1954, approximately sixty 
percent were enrolled in public-controlled 
institutions. The President's Commission on 
Higher Education (1947) predicts that by 
1970 this percentage may reach eighty. 

Today, in both private and public colleges 
or universities, students from every walk of 





1General Education in a Free Society, report of the 
Harvard Committee, (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1945) pp. 6-7. 

Ronald B. Thompson, The Impending Tidal 
Wave of Students. (The Ohio State University, 
1954), pp. 20 ff. 


life, from every type of religious or non- 
religious home, are classmates. Tomorrow 
we may be certain that the cultural and reli- 
gious diversity of the college campus will be 
more widespread and more pronounced. Re- 
ligious diversity, in the words of the Presi- 
dent of St. Louis University, Paul C. Reinert, 
S.J., “is a given factor which needs to be 
recognized and reckoned with.”” 


The shift of students from privately-con- 
trolled, to public-controlled colleges and uni- 
versities makes necessary a reappraisal of the 
method and approach to religion in tax- 
supported colleges and universities. Prac- 
tically all private colleges and universities 
were established under Christian auspices, 
Protestant or Roman Catholic. Many of the 
early public colleges and universities were 
influenced if not directed by Protestant re- 
ligious leaders. While the charters of these 
latter institutions were non-sectarian, not in- 
frequently their policies were sectarian. In 
instances where strict non-sectarian policies 
were adopted, the doctrine of “separation of 
church and state” was frequently interpreted 
in a manner which ruled “sectarian” religion 


*The Crisis of Religion in Education” by Paul C. 
Reinert, S.J., Religious Education, March-April, 
1954, p. 71. 
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out the front door and permitted various In 1944, several Protestant student bodies, in 


forms of “secular” religions to enter through 
the back door. Since it is impossible to sepa- 
rate religion and education, the only feasible 
policy is to develop a modus vivendi, This 
has been taking place during the past fifty 
years. 


Religious Pluralism on the 
College Campus 


Student Christian Associations, the Student 
YMCA and YWCA, initiated the first inter- 
collegiate student religious campus programs. 
During the first two decades of this century 
these associations, with the assistance of 
local ministers and faculty, provided most of 
the religious leadership on our college cam- 
puses, public and private (Roman Catholic 
institutions, excepted). As the number of 
students from the various denominations in- 
creased, the churches provided a special min- 
istry for students enrolled in public-con- 
trolled institutions. When the ministers to 
students first met in Cleveland in 1910, to 
form the Association of Church Workers in 
State Universities, they looked upon the Stu- 
dent Christian Associations as constituting 
“the Interdenominational Movement” in the 
university.5 They envisioned, under the 
leadership of men like John R. Mott, a time 
when the Christian students in the colleges in 
this country would be united with the Chris- 
tian students around the world, which had 
begun with the formation of the Student 
Volunteer Movement and the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation.® 


However, as the number of students con- 
tinued to increase, each denomination de- 
cided to develop its own student program. 


*Clarence P. Shedd, Two Centuries of Student 
Christian Movements (New York: Association 
Press, 1934). 


‘Clarence P. Shedd, The Church Follows the Stu- 
dent (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936). 


*William Houston, The Church at the University 
(Columbus, Ohio: Westminster Foundation, 
1926), pp. 54-80. 


*The missionary programs of the Protestant Chris- 
tian Churches and the subsequent development of 
the World Council of Churches attests to the far- 
reaching influence of these movements. 


cooperation with the National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council (YMCA and YWCA), 
formed the United Student Christian Council, 

At the turn of the century Roman Catho- 
lic or Jewish students in non-sectarian or 
public institutions met in informal religious 
associations. These groups, under various 
names, were usually inspired by a member 
of the faculty. As the number of Roman 
Catholic and Jewish students increased, par- 
ticularly in the state universities, Newman 
Clubs and B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundations 
were formed. In the 30's national federa- 
tions of these local student groups were 
established. In the 50’s both of these federa- 
tions expanded and took on the character of 
national student movements. 


In addition to the above student religious 
groups several others were formed: the Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, an interde- 
nominational student movement; the Chris- 
tian Science Organization; student groups 
and chapels sponsored by the Student Service 
Commission of the Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod; Deseret Clubs sponsored by the 
Church of Jesus Christ, Latter Day Saints; 
student groups sponsored by the Southern 
Baptist Church and others, not to mention an 
occasional Moslem, Hindu, or Buddhist re- 
ligious fellowship. In the light of these de- 
velopments, religious pluralism is obviously a 
factor which “needs to be reckoned with” on 
the college campus of today. 

To the “outsider” and to many students 
and faculty the array of student religious cen- 
ters, foundations and fellowships in or about 
a large state university campus is a source of 
puzzlement.’ The naive hope or expectation 


"Following World War II, a number of colleges 
and universities appointed Chaplains or Directors 
of Student Religious Activities. In 1947, the Na- 
tional Association of College and University Chap- 
lains was formed. This Association was limited 
to administratively appointed Chaplains, Directors 
of Religious Activities, Deans of Religion and Co- 
ordinators of Religious Activities. In many in- 
stances the persons in these positions are required 
to work with student religious groups of many 
different denominations or faiths. As a result the 
members of this association are acutely aware of 
the problems posed by religious pluralism on the 
campus. 
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of a few generations ago, namely, that all 
religious groups were, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, gradually moving toward a general 
unified fellowship or “church,” has disap- 
peared like a mirage. In its place is a picture 
of competing sects. 


Interest in Theology and 
Religious Traditions 


The revival of interest in theology and 
tradition is often misunderstood on the 
American college campus scene. Those who 
are critical frequently explain this new in- 
terest in terms of the psychological need for 
security. Those who look upon this change 
with favor believe that it is due, in part, to 
the desire for greater religious depth and 
security.® Whether one is critical of or 
favorable to the change in the religious cli- 
mate — a change, it should be pointed out, 
which is nation-wide and only reflected on 
the college campus — it must be taken into 
consideration when assessing the role of re- 
ligion on the college campus. 

As early as 1905 President William Rainey 
Harper properly foresaw that religion or the- 
ology “is indissolubly associated” with teach- 
ing im a state university: 


A university, founded and conducted by the 
state, it is generally conceded, may not under 
any circumstances devote its energy to sub- 
jects relating to religion or theology . . . But 
sooner or later the state will be forced to con- 
sider more definitely and scientifically than 
it has yet done what shall be its policy .. . 
in respect to that large and vital group of 
subjects which, in theory as well as in prac- 
tice, is indissolubly associated with life itself, 
whatever aspect of life may be considered.® 


In his President's Report of 1910, Presi- 
dent William Oxley Thompson advocated 
an “open, candid and sympathetic” attitude 
toward “all questions of religion”: 


"See, “Religion and the Intellectuals,” The Partisan 
Review (30 West 12th Street, New York, 1950). 


°W. A. Harper, Character Building in College: 
(Cincinnati: Abingdon Press, 1928) p. 178. I 
am indebted to Merrimon Cuninggim, The College 
Seeks Religion (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1947), p. 84 for this and the next quota- 
tion. Note pp. 86-95 for a review of college ad- 
ministrators’ attitudes toward the place of religion 
in state colleges during the period 1925-1940. 
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The State of Ohio has been most generous in 
its attitude toward religion, while standing 
unalterably for a separation of church and 
state. . . . There could be no disposition on 
the part of the State University to coerce a 
man’s religious beliefs any more than to sup- 
press them. The attitude of the University, 
therefore, upon all questions of religion, is 
at once open, candid and sympathetic, while 
liberally tolerant of all differences of opinion 
and belief.’® 


It is one thing to advocate “an open, candid 
and sympathetic” attitude toward “all ques- 
tions of religion” im general; it is quite an- 
other thing to develop procedures for imple- 
menting this policy. 


As pointed out above, it was relatively easy 
to develop a cooperative religious program in 
a state university when the majority of the 
student body and faculty were associated, at 
least nominally, with one faith group (Prot- 
estant Christian). The presence of persons 
from several faiths, in a time of theological 
self-awareness, completely changes the pic- 
ture. It is now necessary to redefine the areas 
in which cooperation is possible. Section IV 
in this report presents, with reasonable clarity, 
attitudes toward interreligious activities of 
several religious groups. The last paper pre- 
sents the position of one state university, a 
position similar to that advocated by the late 
President William Oxley Thompson. 


Student Personnel Services 


The comparatively recent expansion of stu- 
dent religious programs has been paralleled 
by a marked increase in student personnel 
services. These services involve personal and 
group relations related directly or indirectly 
to matters of religious faith and action. 


Until the turn of the century, university re- 
ligious and personnel services were generally 
performed by faculry members, college com- 
mittees and ministers of local churches. 
Since about 1910, the picture has changed. 
Though the names of personnel offices and 
the time of their establishment vary from 
institution to institution, the following is a 


“T. C. Mendenhall, ed., History of the Ohio State 
University, Il (1926), p. 142. 
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typical description of the development of 
these services: 


For some 35 years after the foundation of the 
University (1872) various personnel func- 
tions were performed by Faculty members 
and Faculty committees. As the enrollment 
in the University increased, necessity forced 
the institutionalizing of these personnel 
functions. Today these non-teaching agencies 
are accepted as parts of our normal activities. 
Yet there was a time when they did not exist. 
The position of Dean of Women was estab- 
lished in 1912 to handle out-of-class matters 
among women students. A Dean of Men was 
appointed fifteen years later (1927). Health 
conditions among students were recognized 
by the creation of a Student Medical Service 
that started in 1915. Orientation of students 
to the University began in 1927 with Fresh- 
man Week. Junior Deans were appointed in 
five undergraduate colleges in 1928. Super- 
vision of students housing was undertaken in 
the same year. A Student Employment Ser- 
vice was organized in 1936. The Occupational 
Opportunities Service began its work in 1941. 
The coordination of personnel activities was 
provided for in 1943 with the appointment 
of a Vice President in charge of student af- 
fairs.“ 


In 1948, an office to coordinate student 
religious activities was created. In 1950, a 
new student Union was dedicated and in 
1954, an entire building was set aside for 
student personnel services. 

In each sub-division of student personnel 
work, area and national associations have 
come into being. In addition, a wide variety 
of student organizations has been formed. 
The oldest intercollegiate student organiza- 
tion, the college fraternity, goes back to the 
early part of the 19th century. One of the 
most recent, the United States National Stu- 
dent Association, was formed after World 
War II. Professional personnel agencies to- 
gether with student organizations shape in 
large part the community in which learning 
takes place — they form the mores, develop 
the morale and set the moral standards of 
the college campus. 

The Dean of Students or a Vice President 
in charge of student affairs is the administra- 


“Counseling and Guidance, a bulletin prepared by 
the Junior Council The Ohio State University, 
1951, p. 2. 
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tive officer responsible for these personnel 
services and for the supervision of all recog- 
nized student organization and activities. 
These officers are keenly aware of the need 
for intergroup cooperation and counseling. 
They are cognizant of the development and 
expansion of student religious organizations 
and, in most instances, welcome the leader- 
ship provided by the various religious 
agencies. They would like to see these pro- 
grams and this leadership related more di- 
rectly to campus life. They, however, fre- 
quently hesitate to take the initiative since 
the wide diversity of approach and perspec- 
tive among religious groups poses problems 
which fall outside of their professional train- . 
ing. In some institutions interreligious coun- 
cils have come into being to coordinate ac- 
tivities in this area of student life and to 
serve as a liaison with the administration. In 
some instances a special personnel officer has 
been appointed to implement these activities. - 

The Road Ahead 


At the occasion of his retirement from the 
Stephen Merrell Clement Professorship at 
the Yale University Divinity School in 1955, 
Clarence Prouty Shedd briefly described de- 
velopments in the field of religion and higher 
education during the past half century. He 
then proceeded to answer the question “What 
of the Road Ahead for Religion in Higher 
Education?” After describing five “open 
doors,” he concluded: !” 


There is another door for Christian and or a 
religious witness amoung students that has 
been flung wide open in the past decade — 
more open than at any other time in this cen- 
tury. I refer to the institutions of higher 
learning under public control —- the junior 
colleges, the state teachers colleges, and most 
notably the state colleges and universities. 
The greatest concentration of professional 
leadership, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, is 
to be found in the state colleges and univer- 
sities enrolling more than half of our Ameri- 
can college students. . . . 

The teaching of religion is no longer an extra- 
curricular affair when in more than two-thirds 


Religion in Higher Education — Retrospect and 
Prospect” by Clarence Prouty Shedd, The Christian 
Scholar, Volume XXXVIII, No. 4, December 
1955, pp. 16-18. 
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of our state universities and land grant col- 
leges, through departments or affiliated 
schools of religion, instruction in religion for 
academic credit is available to students. . . 


He continued to comment on future develop- 
ments: 


We shall see the necessity of some radical 
reorientations in teaching and research pro- 
grams arising out of the anticipated tidal 
wave of students during the next fifteen 
years.... 

There will be a substantial increase in the 
number of institutions of higher learning — 
especially of community colleges at the junior 
college level. Because of the mounting costs 
of private higher education a larger per- 
centage of students will be going to public 
institutions near home — state colleges and 
universities, state teachers colleges, junior 
colleges, and municipal universities. . . . 

The sobering fact is that we are not signifi- 
cantly influencing most of the students 
in our large universities. We are now doing 
excellent and very important work with a 
very small minority of students and faculty. 
I venture the assertion that in no large uni- 
versity are the religious forces making a sig- 
nificant contribution to more than 15 per cent 
of the student body... . 

We must get on more rapidly with the busi- 
ness of helping students find for themselves 
a faith adequate for the crisis of our time... . 


Obstacles 


Among the obstacles in the way of getting 
on “with the business of helping students 
find for themselves a faith adequate for the 
crisis of our time” is the lack of communica- 
tion between the professional religious work- 
ers of the various faiths and between them 
and college administrations. 

In 1951 the Commission on Religious Or- 
ganizations of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews formed, under the lead- 
ership of Allyn P. Robinson and William 
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Mendenhall, a Committee on Campus Iater- 
religious Activities to serve as a channel of 
communication in this area.’* After two 
years of consultation this committee pub- 
lished “A Manual on Interreligious Coopera- 
tion on the College Campus” entitled, And 
Crown Thy Good, and in 1954 they held a 
conference of administrative personnel and 
religious workers in the Middle Atlantic and 
New England Areas at Holiday Hills, Pawl- 
ing, New York. The Allerton Park Confer- 
ence in 1955 grew out of consultation be- 
tween members of this committee and per- 
sons who attended the Minnesota Institute 
on Religion in tax-supported universities. 
Following the Allerton Park Conference the 
committee explored the possibility of holding 
similar consultative conferences in the South 
and far West in 1956-57 and a national con- 
sultation in connection with the centennial 
of student religious work at the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor in 1958. 


The Centennial of Student Religious Work 
at the University of Michigan (1957-58) 


In 1954, DeWitt C. Baldwin, Coordinator 
of Religious Affairs at the University of 
Michigan and a member of the NOCJ Cam- 
pus Committee, proposed that a national con- 
sultative conference on interreligious work 
be held in connection with their centennial. 
He further suggested the possibility of having 
a series of program papers prepared in ad- 
vance of this conference. 

In the fall of 1955, the NCCJ Campus 
Committee endorsed the idea of a series of 
publications (“The Michigan Papers”) with 
the understanding that they be addressed to 
university personnel, chaplains, and ministers 
to students. 





In 1949 the Center for Continuation Study at 
the University of Minnesota, in cooperation with 
the Hazen Foundation, held an institute for faculty 
and religious workers at Minnesota (Henry E. Al- 
len, Religion in the State University, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Burgess Publishing Co., 1950). 


Similar institutes were held in 1950 and 1951. 
In 1951 it was agreed that the institute would limit 
itself to problems related to “the place of religion 
in the curricular offerings of the tax-supported 





universities,” and the NCCJ Committee on Cam- 
pus Interreligious Activities would focus its at- 
tention on student religious activities and their 
relationship to university personnel programs. In 
1955 the Religious Education Association agreed 
to focus part of its attention on the study of and 
research in “The Place of Religion in the Curricu- 
lum of State Universities,” in cooperation with the 
Institute at the University of Minnesota. (See the 
symposium under this title, reported in Religious 
Education, ber-October, 1955). 
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At first it was assumed that these papers 
might be published by NCCJ in the form of 
bulletins similar in format to And Crown Thy 
Good or the series of pamphlets on inter- 
group education prepared by the Commis- 
sion on Education Organizations (Group 
Processses in Intergroup Education by Jean D. 
Grambs). 

When the idea was presented to the na- 
tional program director of NCCJ, Dr. Du- 
mont Kenny, he proposed the formation of 
a special publication committee, to consist 
of five members selected by the University 
of Michigan and five members selected from 
the two commissions of the National Con- 
ference concerned with religious and educa- 
tional organizations. This proposal was ap- 
proved by the Lane Hall Board of Governors 
of the University of Michigan and by the two 
chairmen of the above commissions. 


After reasonable assurances that funds 
might be available to finance this project, 
President Harlan Hatcher of the University of 
Michigan appointed a publication committee 
of ten and arranged for them to hold their 
initial meeting at Ann Arbor, March 18-19, 
1956. 


This committee projected plans for the 
publication of a series of papers to be pub- 
lished later in book form, concerned with 
the place of religion in the American State 
University. 


It is interesting to note that a decade ago 
the Student Christian Movement in England 
published a series of twelve “University 
Pamphlets” concerned with educational and 
religious problems unique to the situation 
faced in the post-war period by universities in 
the British Isles and that these papers served 
as a basis for the well known book, The Crisis 
in the University by Sir Walter Moberly. In 
spite of the fact that this book was written 
for institutions with traditions quite differ- 
ent from our own, it has been widely read by 
educators in this country. It is the considered 
judgment of the Michigan Committee that a 
series of carefully prepared papers concerned 
with issues faced in our institutions of higher 
learning, particularly the state universities, 
would be welcomed by administrators, faculty 
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personnel, and religious workers as well as 
parents and almuni. 

In addition to the publication of this book, 
the Centennial Committee is inviting a num- 
ber of national religious and educational or- 
ganizations to hold their annual meetings at 
the University of Michigan in 1957-1958. 
Thus far, invitations have been extended to: 
The National Student Association of the 
United States; The National Association of 
Foreign Student Advisors; Commission on 
Religious Organizations and the Commission 
on Educational Organizations of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews; The Na- 
tional Federation of Newman Clubs; The 
National Federation of Hillel Foundations; 
The United Student Christian Council of the 
National Council of Churches in America; 
The National Student Council of YMCA’s 
and YWCA's; The National Association of 
Chaplains and Directors of Religious Ac- 
tivities; The National Consultative Confer- 
ence of Personnel and Religious Workers in 
State Universities. 

In connection with the dedication of the 
new Michigan Student Personnel Center a 
number of personnel agencies will also be 
invited to hold their national meetings at 
Ann Arbor. 

The University of Michigan Centennial 
thus presents an unprecedented opportunity 
to interpret the role of religion in the uni- 
versity of the future. 

Pioneers Have Opened Doors 

We today are indebted to the pioneering 
work of many individuals and agencies. The 
Religious Education Association, established 
in 1903, came into being to “promote re- 
ligious and moral education.” From the be- 
ginning this Association provided one of the 
first opportunities for Jews, Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants educators to exchange 
opinions and work together.'* 

Three decades ago the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews was formed in 
order that the civic and lay leadership in the 
three faiths might combat irrational prejudice 
by intelligence, good will and intergroup 
cooperation. 


“See Religious Education, April-May, 1954, for a 
report on the Golden Anniversary Convention. 
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Following World War II the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education and 
the Hazen Foundation were created to ini- 
tiate “a search for promising young college 
graduates who plan to go into college teach- 
ing or related work.” These agencies, with 
the assistance of the Danforth Foundation 
in later years, have played a most important 
part in selecting and training teachers, ad- 
ministrators, consultants and writers in the 
field of religion and higher education. As 
a result, the policies of many professional and 
institutional educational associations are now 
profoundly influenced by leaders who under- 
stand the issues and are cooperative in out- 
look. 
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The Allerton Park Conference 


The selections from the discussions and 
addresses at the Allerton Park Conference, 
which follow, indicate the degree of under- 
standing and cooperation already achieved. 
It will, however, require time in a field as 
new and as complex as interreligious work to 
develop policies and patterns of work — to 
develop a modus vivendi. Since conditions 
in different parts of the country and in dif- 
ferent types of institutions vary widely, it 
is hoped that the report on this conference 
will stimulate discussion and encourage the 
educational and religious leaders in other 
areas of the country to hold their own “Aller- 
ton Park Conference.” 


ALLERTON PARK CONFERENCE REPORT, PART II 
The Role of the Religious Worker in the State University 


(Brief statements by De Witt C. Baldwin, Coordinator of Religious Affairs, 
the University of Michigan; Lloyd Morey, President of the University of 
Illinois; John H. Stibbs, Dean of Students, Tulane University; L. Dale 
Faunce, Dean of Students, State University of lowa; and Mrs. Claudine E. 
Mason, Dean of Women, Northwestern University, have been omitted.) 


A RELIGIOUS WORKER SPEAKS 


By James Boren 


Director, Westminster Foundation, University of Minnesota 


| Swe I shall speak of the student re- 
ligious worker in terms of a pastoral 
ministry with all the implications and the 
ramifications of what a pastoral ministry 
means. This, in my judgment, places him in 
a role quite different from that of a person 
on a university campus, in a counseling 
bureau for instance, to whom students come 
for guidance. 

The pastoral function of the student re- 
ligious worker is an on-going relationship. 
His office has been established because of his 
religious background and heritage. He min- 
isters to students from his own religious 


heritage. This latter responsibility is an 
important part of the pastoral ministry, 
especially for Protestants. It is part of his 
evangelical witness. 

In the pastoral ministry you minister to 
students where they are: you don’t wait for 
students to be referred to you. This in no 
way means that we do not need a referral 
system. At Minnesota we have an excellent 
referral system between the Dean of Students 
office, the Coordinator of Students’ Religious 
Activities, and the members of the Council 
of Religious Advisors. But this referral 
system never takes for granted that the 
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pastoral responsibility is ended when a re- 
ferral takes place. The religious worker, be- 
cause of his heritage and responsibility as a 
pastor, has additional responsibilities. As 
I have pointed out, the pastoral ministry goes 
beyond that of simply waiting for students 
to come to us. To conduct the program in 
the church building or student center and 
nowhere else, that is to put one’s creative en- 
ergies into getting students into a building, 
and just that, is to abandon the world where 
the students spend most of their time: the 
classroom, laboratory, living unit, and in 
campus activities. This is their world: the 
place where their faith faces facts, where 
they must make decisions. If we were to 
criticize ourselves, it would be that our work 
is too house or church-building centered, and 
is thus no different in its outreach than the 
life of many local churches. There is a grow- 
ing conviction among many student pastors 
that the Sunday evening meeting should no 
longer receive major attention or sole atten- 
tion, that the week-day program offers the 
most varied and rich opportunities for a pas- 
toral ministry. 


This means that calling by pastors and 
students on those in dormitories, in the stu- 
dent health service and other places where 
students are found, is a primary responsibility; 
that Bible study, seminars, and discussions in 
dormitories, fraternities, sororities, and else- 
where should have first claim on our time. 

In the first place I am underscoring our 
pastoral role. If this role is properly per- 
formed, we will serve in a capacity not un- 
like that of the doctor who practices pre- 
ventive medicine. 


Second, the student religious worker is 
concerned about the religious assumptions of 
the whole educational process, especially the 
curriculum. He ought to be aware of issues 
such as those raised by Sir Walter Moberly, 
in The Crisis in the University and The Chris- 


tian Scholar. The pastoral ministry has 
value in its freedom to remind the university 
of its own nature: an academic community of 
professors and students wherein the search 
for a common language of knowledge and 
spirit is carried on in an atmosphere of truly 
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personal relationships. The Christian stu- 
dent worker can do this because his faith 
reminds him that Christ is Lord of all life. 
He can witness not only to the gospel that 
brings men into the fellowship of believers, 
but to the gospel that brings men to a unitive 
world view that praises God and his creation! 

Religious workers have a responsibility to 
assist in the development of a genuine edu- 
cational community among themselves, one 
in which the likenesses and differences of 
religious faith are understood and appreci- 
ated. This I realize is difficult to do because 
we often do not trust one another. We are, 
however, in a unique situation, one in which 
truth is being examined from various per- 
spectives. There are those who counsel tol- 
erance, but tolerance has a negative meaning. 
There are those who would go so far as to 
suggest that we should not think of indi- 
viduals in terms of their religion, that this 
fosters prejudice. This, in my judgment, is 
unrealistic and self-defeating. Differences 
in people are sources of stimulation and chal- 
lenge. I suggest that we discuss our differ- 
ences, but do it in the light of God, in his 
love for us. 


In conclusion, I want to say a word about 
evangelism. This, I realize, is a standoffish 
word with the wrong connotations to many 
people. 1 believe, however, that if we are 
true to our particular responsibility, evange- 
lism is our major task in the university com- 
munity. As religious workers we face a subtle 
temptation. We may accept too enthusiasti- 
cally and uncritically the new-found friend- 
ship in the university and minister only to 
the predisposed and religiously satisfied stu- 
dents. This temptation leads to a conven- 
tional ministry limited to the religiously 
inclined and prevents a ministry to the un- 
reached and confused, the agnostic and skep- 
tic, the wandering and lonely. This pastoral 
ministry, and I am speaking here of the 
Christian Student Worker, is in the broadest 
sense the mission of Christ in the university 
community. If we carry on this ministry in 
the spirit of love, we will make a distinct 
contribution to the educational goals of our 
university and to the development of the 
total person for which it was created. 
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The Place of Religion in the Counseling Process 


AN INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


By Perry Lefevre 


Assistant Professor of Theology and Education, Federated 


Theological Faculty, University of Chicago 


A campus provides many 
opportunities for its students to find 
help in meeting academic and personal prob- 
lems. Teaching faculty members, deans of 
students, the psychological counselors, the 
denominational and  interdenominational 
student workers represent such resources. 
For the student's sake and for the sake of the 
university it is important that these people 
know each other, understand each other, and 
work effectively with each other. One way 
of moving toward this goal lies in just such 


meetings as the ones held at Allerton Park, 
as well as in conversations on our own cam- 
puses. Friendly acquaintance and informal 
exchange of views is not enough, however. 
We need a self-conscious definition of our 
various roles, of our relationships to each 
other in these professional roles, and of our 
relationship as counselors to the educational 
process. It is our hope that these discussions 
may take our mutual understanding to a 
deeper level so that cooperation on our own 
campuses may be increasingly effective. 


THE ROLE OF THE RELIGIOUS COUNSELOR 


By Rabbi Harry Kaplan 


Director, B'nai B’rith Hillel Foundation, Obio State University, Purpose of Counseling 


| § ora the purposes of religion and 
education on the campus are essentially 
the same. The religionist and the educator 
are both trying to produce, through their re- 
spective disciplines, informed individuals as 
well as integrated mature and socially dedi- 
cated individuals. Both religion and educa- 
tion take as their basic motivation the fact 
that we are inevitably brothers engaged in 
building a more effective society and a more 
significant civilization. 

To realize this common end the teacher 
uses the formal approach of the classroom 


and the laboratory. The minister also uses 
the techniques of teaching plus preaching 
and personal contacts. However, neither the 
teacher or the preacher will be effective un- 
less there is evidence, in their approach to 
the student, of genuine understanding, per- 
sonal sympathy, or what we may call the 
counseling approach. In other words, we 
teach not merely by what we say but by what 
we are. We transmit information not only 
by the skill of our language, but very often 
by the force of our character. We motivate 
young people in the realm of science, hu- 
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manity and morality by the impact of our 
relationships to them. 


Danger of Over-Specialization 


As one interested in counseling, I am con- 
cerned about the growing tendency of over- 
specialization. Now I would be the last to 
deny the contribution made and the necessity 
for specialized techniques such as vocational 
guidance, marriage counseling, emotional 
counseling, psychiatric and psychological 
counseling, But there is gradually develop- 
ing in the whole area of counseling dangers 
which are now becoming evident in the field 
of medicine, where the physician knows only 
one part of your body but does not know the 
whole complex physical, mental and spiritual 
organism which is the human being. The 
virtue of the old family physician who knew 
each individual in the setting of the family 
unit and the community is lacking. He was 
able to supplement the prescription and the 
scalpel with a counseling approach to the 
individual. The medical profession is con- 
scious of this lack and is trying to remedy it. 

A similar danger is becoming evident in 
both religion and education. The complexity 
of our civilization, the tremendous avalanche 
of students which promises to grow in num- 
ber and intensity and the depersonalization 
which, in particular, is the curse of our com- 
plicated urban civilization, encourages us to 
believe that in order to function efficiently 
as individuals we have to departmentalize our 
counseling. We say to thé student who in- 
quires about marriage, “Go to the marriage 
counselor”; when he is ready for a job “Go to 
the vocational counselor”; and if he is anxious, 
“You must go to the emotional counselor.” 
Very often there is no integration of these 
areas. I am suggesting, therefore, that while 
we recognize the necessity and the value of 
these specific disciplines that we try at the 
same time to reintroduce into counseling the 
spirit of the old family physician. In other 
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- words, I think that it is increasingly necessary 


for the religious teacher and the academic 
teacher to be conversant with the general 
area of counseling and to assume more of its 
functions, 


The Role of the General Counselor 
— Ministers and Teachers 


I am not so sure that the average minister 
has to be a specialist in all areas. He can 
help certain types of problem students and 
prepare the way for those who need special- 
ized treatment. I am not so sure that the 
teacher should feel that when it comes to 
moral and spiritual counseling he has to 
send the individual to the pastor, to the rabbi, 
or to the religious worker on the campus. Not 
so long ago, the teacher who had daily con- 
tact with the student was very often in a posi- 
tion to win the confidence of the student in 
a much more effective way than perhaps the 
pastor on the campus who worked with 
several hundred students and who may only 
see the individual on rare occasions. There- 
fore, we need to pool our experiences, the 
teacher and the university religious worker. 


Now as we take on these responsibilities 
I am not so sure that our goal will be merely 
to produce individuals with peace of mind, or 
individuals with technical skills, or indi- 
viduals who will know how to amass the ma- 
terial benefits of our society, but rather, our 
goal will be to transmit to young people the 
divinely inspired task of making this world 
a better place in which to live and of produc- 
ing individuals who while they may not al- 
ways gain peace of mind, at least will have a 
certain type of peace of conscience; who may 
at times be at war with society, but will nev- 
ertheless have the assurance that in carrying 
out their ideas, whether it be through the in- 
stitutions of religion or education, they are 
making a significant contribution to human 
progress. 


Lay workers: The next generation will have many more religious lay 


wor 


kers says Margaret Culkin Banning in “Let's Stop 


Maligning American 


Youth,” Reader's Digest, August "56. 
Definition: When is Christian Education a “missionary” task? Muriel Day 
explains it in World Outlook for August '56. 
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THE ROLE OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELOR 


By Ralph Berdie 


Director, Counseling Clinic, University of Minnesota 


OR THE last three years the University 
of Minnesota has been trying sys- 
temacally to determine the objectives of good 
counseling. As we looked through the litera- 
ture, it was surprising the number of people 
who said that the objectives of counseling 
are to make people happy or well-adjusted. 
But these objectives as stated raised another 
problem, namely, that of the definition of 
“happy” or “well-adjusted,” which is even 
more difficult to solve than the problem with 
which we had started. We made more head- 
way when we started to talk about consistency 
— consistency of self concepts, consistency of 
perceptions and consistency of habit pat- 
terns — because consistency as applied to the 
individual could be observed and thus permit 
reliable judgments. We finally decided upon 
the following three objectives of counseling 
which have proved helpful in our work at 
Minnesota. 

One of the objectives that we almost always 
try to achieve when we counsel a person is 
to reduce his level of anxiety, to make his 
less anxious. Another objective is to elimi- 
nate or at least to reduce certain defense 
mechanisms, usually these are self defeating 
mechanisms that keep a person from achiev- 
ing his own goals. The third objective is to 
help a person improve his own problem solv- 
ing skills, co make him more adept at solving 
intellectual, personal and emotional problems. 

These three objectives fit very nicely into 
the overal! educational goals of the University 
of Minnesota. We know, for example, that 
anxious students do not learn as effectively as 
students who are not anxious, at least certain 
kinds of anxious students do not. We also 
know that certain kinds of defense mechan- 
isms prevent students from doing what their 
instructors think they ought to do. And of 
course, the development of problem-solving 
skills is one of the basic objectives in our 
university as it is for most schools. 

Another way that we see the objectives of 


the counselor fitting in with the goal of the 
university is the role the counselor plays in 
stimulating the student to participate in 
various kinds of intellectual and cultural ac- 
tivities. For instance, we hope that the stu- 
dents we see will attend more concerts and 
lectures. While our specific goals are psy- 
chological or developmental in character, our 
experience has shown that they result in ad- 
vancement toward our total educational goals. 


Value Assumptions of 
Professionally Trained Counselors 


All counselors operate within a frame- 
work of values. These values reflect the 
values of the community and the university 
in which the counselor lives. In this presen- 
tation I am concerned primarily with the 
values assumptions of the psychological 
counselor as he operates in the counseling sit- 
uation. Here, I believe, he should approach 
his work with what I shall call an amoral 
point of view, but within the framework of 
a set of values. By this I mean that the coun- 
selor should not introduce into the counsel- 
ing situation any preference for an arbitrary 
pattern of behavior, or expressed in another 
way, the counselor should not show concern 
in the counseling situation itself, with those 
aspects of the student's behavior which are 
called moral or immoral or right or wrong. 
This is not to say that he is not concerned 
with the way the student feels, how anxious 
he is, how he is able to solve his own personal 
and social problems — his behavior. He 
most certainly is. And if this type of con- 
cern for student behavior is equated with 
morality, then counseling is concerned with 
morals. I choose, however, to conceive of 
the counselor operating as an amoral person 
in the counseling situation itself. 

I have mentioned the objectives of the 
counselor and the framework in which he 
operates. In addition, the counselor utilizes 
certain theories of learning, emotions and 
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development and he is well-acquainted with 
various psychological techniques, some of 
which are used by lay persons and by people 
in other professions, some of which are used 
primarily by psychologists or by people whose 
training is mainly in the field of psychology. 
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To summarize, the professionally trained 
counselor in a university clinic has objectives 
and value assumptions relevant to the situa- 
tion in which he operates and he utilizes 
theories and techniques which have been em- 
pirically derived. 


COUNSELING VIEWED AS A PART OF THE 


EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


By Seward Hiltner 


Professor of Pastoral Theology, Federated Theological Faculty, The University of Chicago 


TTEMPTS to state the aims of education 
at the university level in terms which 
leave nothing out, leave us without a genuine 
focus. There is a limit to what a university 
can or should do. The university or the 
college has not been designated by our society 
the task of doing everything for the people 
with whom it is working. The real criterion 
with which we should approach an activity 
like counseling, and there are many such 
activities on the college campus, is whether 
it is really related to the educational process 
— and by the educational process I mean the 
task of developing the intellect. 

In order to use this criterion, we must 
make clear what we mean by the term. When 
we say intellect we do not mean notions 
associated with faculty psychology nor do we 
place the intellect over against the emotions. 
Rather, we mean the peculiar ability of man 
to take hold of something concrete by ab- 
stracting from it what it holds in common 
with something else. For example, the 
ability to see the pencilness that relates pen- 
cils to one another, one of which is red and 
one of which is green. In its simplist form 
this is the kind of human capacity with which 
we attempt to deal when we speak of the 
intellect. 

The operational statement of the goals of 
counseling, described by Dr. Berdie, (the re- 
duction of the anxiety level, the elimination 
or reduction of unconscious defense mechan- 
isms, or the improvement of problem-solving 
skills), when viewed in the context of the 


educational process, has far-reaching impli- 
cations. If one succeeds in helping a student 
achieve any of these goals, the intellect is not 
divorced from feeling or the total man, nor is 
the focus of counseling separated from a stu- 
dent’s institutional responsibility. What he 
is learning not only has future implications 
but is basic to what he is doing. This em- 
phasis upon the significance of the contem- 
poraneous, found in both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, is especially relevant at this point. 
The re-examination of the nature and 
meaning of the intellect is, therefore, essen- 
tial if we are really going to make a funda- 
mental case for counseling in the educational 
process. If we want to make a case for 
counseling in a hospital we stress its thera- 
peutic value, but if we are making a case for 
counseling in an educational institution, we 
cannot make the case if the education of the 
whole man is placed over against the educa- 
tion of the intellect. This does injustice to 
the whole man; it does injustice to the intel- 
lect. In the case of religious counseling we 
find a similar tendency, namely the tendency 
to separate “religious” problems from the 
quest for meaning — an intellectual task. 
As Thornton Merriam pointed out very 
ably in a booklet on religious counseling pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education, 
you have to approach religious counseling in 
two different ways. There are problems 
which the student regards as religious. These 
problems may be, in the counselor's judg- 
ment, religious or they may be aspects of 
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other problems. But the counselor must be- 
gin where the student is and help him see 
his problem in a larger religious dimension. 
Then there is a second kind of problem, 
namely, one in which a student is attempting 
to find a basis for his life, in particular a 
focus of meaningfulness in his life within 
the educational process. There is a religious 
dimension to this problem whether a stu- 
dent knows it or not: Now anything that is 
done to aid this student to sharpen and focus 
is a real contribution to him at the religious 
dimension of his experience. This too is 
religious counseling. 

Since we are talking here about the func- 
tion of counseling in the educational process, 
I'm reminded of those simple but very pro- 
found remarks on the aims of education by 
the philosopher Whitehead. To him, the 
first stage in the educational process is ro- 
mance, and he doesn’t intend this to be a 
derogatory term at all. He simply means 
that until a student has come alive, until 
something has touched him which really 
makes him excited about whatever it is that 
he is trying to do, you don’t get very far. 
You have to have some excitement. This is 
romance. Some people get stopped here in 
their education and never really move on, as 
he indicates, to the second step (and remem- 
ber there is a back and forthness here) or to 
what Whitehead calls the “stage of precision.” 
If one has been deeply excited about some- 
thing then he really digs into it. He doesn’t 
scatter all over the prairie and study fifty dif- 
ferent things. When he gets really excited 
he studies, he learns something exactly and 
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precisely, or as precisely as the subject per- 
mits. Then, when he has really mastered a 
subject he advances to the third stage of edu- 
cation, a generalization. 

Now this it seems to me, is the ideal answer 
to the issue raised by Rabbi Kaplan, namely, 
the apparent limitations of specialization. If 
one has become excited and dug deeply 
enough to acquire precision, and this pre- 
c'sion is not used for defense mechanism 
building purposes and if the excitement con- 
tinues through the stage of precision, then one 
sees a whole world from a new perspective. 
Everything comes into focus and this gives 
meaning. The function of specialization, far 
from being defensive or divisive, provides the 
basis for generalization —- becomes in a real 
sense the source of illumination. 

If, therefore, we could move through these 
three steps in our counseling: (1) the stage 
of excitement (if you don’t like the word 
romance) — the excitement of the student 
and in a sense our own excitement at discov- 
ering that our common human interpersonal 
contacts sometimes help to precipitate real 
learning. (2) the stage of precision — 
where the counseling done is not all love and 
kisses but is a relationship in which the 
counselor helps the student to discover his 
limitations and to dig through them if he can 
or if not to acknowledge them; and finally 
(3) the stage of generalization — in which 
the student sees that what he has apparently 
dug into on the deeper levels of his self illu- 
minates all other relationships; where coun- 
selling can help to do this, you don’t say it 
contributes to education, it really is education. 


THE MEANING OF AMORAL COUNSELING 


(In the discussion following the preceding three addresses at the Allerton 
Park Conference, the meaning of amoral counseling was the primary tssue. 
A part of this discussion is reproduced.) 


HILTNER: I am not certain that I under- 
stand what you mean by the term “amoral.” 
From the standpoint of ethics a person who 
cannot make responsible choices, who is con- 
trolled by defense mechanisms, who has no 


inner freedom, who is in bondage, is amoral 
— without morals. Now, when you use the 
term “amoral” are you referring to the de- 
cisions of a student, for example, who is con- 
trolled by compulsive inner feelings? 
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BERDIE: I used the term to describe the 
attitude of the counselor toward the coun- 
selee. When the counselor seeks to create a 
counseling relationship in which the student 
is free to express what he thinks and how he 
feels, he is adopting an amoral approach. As 
an individual learns to make his own choices, 
rather than reflect choices made by others, he 
becomes a more responsible person, or as you 
have indicated, a more moral person, from 
an ethical point of view. 


KAPLAN: Dr. Berdie, you indicated that in- 
creased interest in cultural activities, such as 
art and music, are desirable outcomes of the 
counseling process. How do you reconcile 
an amoral counseling approach with approval 
of these outcomes? Do you not start with 
a set of values? And do nor these values 
enter in and condition the outcomes of the 
counseling process? 


BERDIE: Each counselor quite obviously has 
his own set of values. He does not operate 
ina vacuum. But as I perceive the counseling 
process, the counselor does not superimpose 
his own set of values upon the counselee. 
Rather, he seeks to create a relationship in 
which the counselee is free to make his own 
choices. 


HILTNER: Would you say that one of the 
reasons why professional counselors often 
distrust religious counselors is because they 
feel that religious counselors not infrequently 
introduce into the interview pre-judgments 
which block the counseling process? 


BERDIE: Yes. May I illustrate. A student 
who was engaged to a young woman of an- 
other religious faith was referred to a local 
minister. He returned and reported that the 
minister's first reaction was, “Such a marriage 
is not permissible.” I am not criticizing the 
minister for holding his opinion, I am ques- 
tioning whether or not his approach to this 
student was good counseling. 


KAPLAN: You are saying that students go 
to ministers to receive help on problems they 
face, not to be judged. The minister, how- 
ever, represents an ethical heritage. He has 
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a set of values. He cares. This does not 
prevent him, however, from beginning with 
the student, where he is, and help him dis- 
cover for himself the more enduring values in 
life. 


BERDIE: You have made the distinction 
clear. The professional counselor has no 
prior commitment to a particular set of 
values. Hence, he does not have personal 
feelings favoring one course of action. He 
does not have the answer. 


COLVIN: May I sharpen the issue? If the 
student religious worker is to bear witness to 
the “good news” in his pastoral relationships, 
he not only cares but he is under obligation 
to share the “good news” with students. How 
can you reconcile this role with his role as 
counselor? It would seem to me that the 
counseling technique proposed is at variance 
with the basic role or mission of the religious 
worker. 


HILTNER: You have raised a very basic 
and complex issue. In theology we make a 
distinction between the Word and words, be- 
tween the reality in the situation and the way 
that we at the moment perceive and respond 
verbally to the situation. 

In most of our contacts with other people 
the predominant response pattern is “You 
tell one and I'll tell you another.” For ex- 
ample: I am talking with a good friend be- 
fore an examination. I say, “Gee, I’m really 
worried about this exam. It has me down.” 
My friend responds, “Gosh, { had one last 
week and I was worried too. But it came out 
all right.” This is a natural response. And 
there is nothing wtong with it in the friéndly 
give and take between students. But this 
response does not do the one thing needed. 
It does not give me a chance to talk about my 
worry. 

Now the most elementary thing in coun- 
seling, whether it is done by a dean, psy- 
chologist, clergyman or anyone else, is to 
recognize the reality of the communication 
taking place. How do our words, our tone 
of voice, actually affect the other person? 
Are we projecting upon others our feelings, 
or are we really listening and responding to 
what they say and feel? Are we, in other 
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words, willing to let the conversation be 
directed by the needs of the other person re- 
gardless of the final outcome? 


If you are going to love a person in a 
strictly mutua! sense, not in the sense of see- 
ing what you can get out of the relationship 
for yourself or your cause, then you have 
to put yourself in the other person’s role. 
You are obviously not a silver screen or 
merely an objective mirror, you are a human 
being. But in this particular relationship you 
consciously minimize your feelings and put 
yourself in the other person’s place. You 
concentrate on the other person, as he is, not 
as you imagine or want him to be. 

This, as I see it, is what Dr. Berdie means 
by the provocative word “amoral.” He is 
really expressing a scriptural insight, “He 
that answereth a matter before he heareth it, 
it is folly and shame unto him” (Prov. 
18:13). 

When a person faces a real problem in 
human relations, when for example he talks 
about his Aunt Susie, he does not want to hear 
about the problems you have faced with your 
Aunt Sadie. He wants to go on talking 
about Ais Aunt Susie — or Ais dad, mother, 
teacher or girl friend. 

What I am saying applies equally to profes- 
sionally trained counselors, to ministers, to 
the give and take between friends. This ap- 
proach, expressed in the wisdom of the race, 
has recently been made explicit by empirical 
studies — by careful observations on what 
actually does take place in interpersonal re- 
lationships. This approach to individuals is 
a great discovery. It is not, in one sense, new, 
but it comes to us in new terminology and 
in a carefully structured type of relationship. 

What has happened in counselling circles 
is that this notion (or technique) is in some 
instances, being distorted. Some counsellors 
try to act as silver screens, try to be objective 
in a false sense and say to themselves “I am 
not really in this relationship.” When this 
happens, good results are not obtained. The 
studies of successful counseling clearly show 
that good professional counseling and genu- 
ine concern for the person you are seeking to 
help are correlated. 

When Dr. Berdie says that he is not inter- 
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ested in the outcomes of counseling, I think 
that he means to say that within a certain 
range he is not concerned with the outcomes; 
that he does not intend to superimpose his 
value system on the counselee; that, for ex- 
ample, he does not care if a student is a 
Presbyterian or Lutheran, or whether he 
marries one wife or-another. Well, I don’t 
know what he would say at this point. At 
any rate, he would be permissive within a nor- 
mal range. 


MATZKE: May I approach this question 
from the position of the student? Do not 
students go to persons whom they respect, 
persons who are consistent, persons who are 
known to be concerned, concerned about 
others? If a person makes no conscious or 
unconscious “confession” — does not stand 
for anything, I question whether students 
would go to him. They might as well go to 
a coke machine. It seems, therefore, to me 
that this places every good counselor in a re- 
ligious category. 


BERDIE: I agree that the effective coun- 
selor is interested in and has a true liking for 
the person with whom he is working. I agree, 
also, that students are drawn to a counselor 
because it becomes known that he really cares 
for them. 


It has been my experience that when a 
student comes in with a problem which has 
moral or value implications and that when 
the counselor does not reveal or tell the stu- 
dent what to do, the student almost invariably 
makes the choice which corresponds with the 
counselor’s own personal values. 


This is constantly illustrated in the area 
of dishonesty. A student says, “I cheated on 
an examination,” or “I stole a book.” _If the 
counselor does not express a judgment but 
listens to the student and talks to him about 
how he feels about this experience, the stu- 
dent on his own decides to report the incident 
and correct it. This happens again and again 
in both minor and major matters. 


SPEAKER: Your approach, it seems to me, 
fails to take into consideration who you are 
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and who we are. You, as an university coun- 
selor, are interested in what I would call 
the least ethical common denominator. We, 
on the other hand, come to the counseling 
situation with the rich heritage of the Chris- 
tion faith. We obviously cannot bring all of 
the insights of this faith to bear all at once — 
we cannot take what we have and, so to speak, 
push it on the student. We, therefore, have 
in the introductory stages of counseling to 
adopt the indirect approach. But we do not 
assume that a person will make mature Chris- 
tian choices when he is totally ignorant of the 
insights and principles of the Christian faith. 
If a person is not aware of the nature and 
consequences of a disease, he will make 
choices in the light of his ignorance. The 
function of the doctor is to provide him 
with correct information, to make him aware 
of consequences of which he is not aware. Is 
there not a parallel between this situation 
and the one faced in the more complex area 
of human relations in which ignorance of the 
consequences leads people to do things which 
they may believe to be right but which ac- 
tually are wrong? In short, is not the as- 
sumption that individuals will make wise 
and mature choices, providing they are ac- 
cepted and understood, contrary to the facts 
of life? Is this not another form of the 
“peace of mind” school of thought which 
helps individuals rationalize their own de- 
sire without taking into consideration the 
ethical consequences of their acts? 


CONNERTON: I would like to raise another 
basic question with regard to the type of 
counseling we are discussing. From the 
Catholic theological point of view, religious 
motivation enters into and is an essential part 
of every moral decision. 

Suppose you were confronted in a coun- 
seling situation with a type of behavior which 
would lead to serious social consequences. 
The counselee, let us assume, concludes on 
his own that he will not proceed because 
he fears that he will be caught and sentenced 
to several years in the penitentiary. 

To a Catholic theologian, a decision reach- 
ed on that basis is not a virtuous one — is 
in fact not a moral decision. Catholic the- 
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ology is concerned about the motives which 
lead to a decision. The motives which give 
life genuine integrity arise from supernatural 
sources, from the sacraments, from grace and 
from prayer. These resources are completely 
neglected in the amoral counseling approach. 
From the cases cited thus far I can see the 
merit in creating an atmosphere in which real 
communication takes place. I take for 
granted that no one can or should attempt 
to coerce another person. 

I am apprehensive, however, when I see 
the whole counseling process structured on a 
purely naturalistic basis, when I see the means 
of grace totally disregarded, 

To establish this approach in our large 
universities could ultimately lead to the secu- 
larization and naturalization of our culture. 
This is my concern as a Catholic. 


FLETCHER: It has been my general obser- 
vation that the differences in the approach 
of the student religious worker and the psy- 
chologist to counseling is in part due to the 
marked differences in their professional 
training. The minister is trained to preach, 
to persuade people to believe, to change their 
way of life. The psychologist, on the other 
hand, is trained to understand how indi- 
viduals behave and to become aware of the 
process by which significant changes take 
place. é 

While these two professions have much 
in common and actually overlap in the field 
of counseling, the minister approaches the 
counseling situation with a different set of 
assumptions and skills. When the religious 
worker becomes a counselor he has to shift 
from his role as preacher. The psychological 
counselor is not normally taught to preach, 
rather he is taught to listen, to accept the 
individual and, so far as possible, to be aware 
of the counseling process. 

I realize that theological seminaries now 
give more attention to training ministers as 
counselors. This is needed because a min- 
ister in performing his pastoral duties is con- 
stantly called upon to counsel individuals 
with serious mental and emotional difficul- 
ties. It may be possible for our large univer- 
sities to provide in-service training oppor- 
tunities for student religious workers and 
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thus supplement their seminary training. 
Counseling, like teaching and preaching, re- 
quires skills which are developed primarily 
not by verbal instruction but by actual ex- 
perience. 

I would venture the prediction that many 
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of the questions raised in this discussion 
would be approached from a more realistic 
perspective. We were dealing with actual 
situations in which we were mutually in- 
volved, rather than with imaginary situations 
or situations lifted out of context. 


(By way of summary, the chairman asked members of the panel to answer 
in a few paragraphs the question: “What is the function of counselling im 


the context of higher education?”) 


KAPLAN: It seems to me that the function 
of both religious and educational counseling 
is first of all to free the powers of the in- 
dividual to remove blockings and handicaps, 
psychological and spiritual, which handicap 
the full release of his powers. Secondly, it 
is to help the individual face life with intelli- 
gence, courage, and maturity. Third, it is to 
help the individual recognize his obligation 
to life, that he is here not merely for the pur- 
pose of individual enrichment but that ba- 
sically he as an individual grows by his in- 
volvement with the group and with society, 
and, as a religious counselor, I would add that 
he is here to discover that man is made in 
the image of God. 

Now when it comes to the sanctions, from 
a Jewish point of view, there will be dis- 
agreement as to whether all the sanctions we 
use are supernatural or whether some of them 
are humanistic or natural. I am reminded 
of one of the great statements made in our 
Talmud to the effect that God once said, 
“Would that they would forsake me but keep 
my commandments.” In other words, the 
emphasis in many areas of Judaism is not so 
much upon a God-centered theology as it is 
upon the recognition that one of the finest 
ways of serving God and religion is through 
the projection of man’s obligation in human 
society. There is, however, another phrase 
to add to that statement, “Because if they 
keep my commandments they will eventually 
find me.” 


HILTNER: Some hard-boiled administra- 
tors, ecclesiastical as well as educational, are 
inclined to regard counseling as a form of 


coddling. We, however, are agreed that 
whatever counseling may be it is not cod- 
dling, or if it is, it is mot good counseling. 
We are agreed, whatever our ultimate the- 
ological justifications or sanctions may be, 
in the relatedness of life. We therefore, will 
not allow counseling to be placed in a cate- 
gory which inherently falsifies it. 

It is not necessarily what is said, rather it 
is an awareness that someone cares. This may 
well start a new way of life. For it is pre- 
cisely at this point — the point where a per- 
son looks upon himself in a new way — that 
he becomes capable of assimilating judgment, 
of consciously admitting his own limitations. 
This may well be the beginning of a new 
approach to life. This dialectical relation- 
ship between love and judgment, a relation- 
ship about which our theologies have always 
been concerned and which cannot be ex- 
pressed in linear terms, I see again and again 
emerging in the actual realities of the coun- 
seling experience itself. 

What I am saying is that real counseling 
is not coddling. It isn’t coddling for the same 
reasons that Judaism and Christianity are not 
coddling. These religious faiths deal real- 
istically, from different perspectives to be 
sure, with the actual realities of man’s self- 
hood and relationships. However, to make 
the cosmic dimension explicit it is necessary 
to turn to theology. 

I hope that in my summary I have not 
imitated those persons of whom Father Di- 
vine once spoke when he said, “They is too 
many metaphysicians what can’t tangibili- 
tate.” 
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Cooperation Between Religious Groups on the College Campus 


Those who believe that under God all men have equal worth and “im- 
alienable rights” have in common ethical concepts that are basic to the 
welfare of our interdependent democratic soctety. 

Interreligious cooperation (cooperation between religious groups) 
means cooperation in such common concerns as campus social or cwic 
welfare. It does not, however, imply an effort to resolve faith to the lowest 
common denominator. Rather than encouraging assimilationism, a sound 
cooperative program will allow each group to maintain its identity and 
complete integrity and make its distinctive contribution. ... 

Cooperation will be salutary, first if it reckons with and respects the 
most delicate demands of conscience, and secondly if it becomes an effec- 
tive instrument for the common good. The common effort is in the civic 
and social order — that is its field; the grounds of cooperation are the com- 
mon membership in the race of men, the one family of the one Father. The 
highest kind of cooperation will be that which yields parallel action in the 





religious sphere, and joint action in the social and international field.1 


AN INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


By Allyn P. Robinson 


Director, Commission on Religious Organizations, National Conference of Christians and Jews 


HE PLACE religion has in our society 
and in the world can be profoundly af- 
fected by what happens on our campuses. 
The task of bridge-building can begin there. 
Devisiveness between religious groups can 
be transcended and a cooperative spirit can 
be fostered on the college campus. 


When the world was big, we could afford 
to be small. When groups were able to iso- 
late themselves, their actions and beliefs did 
not directly affect the body politic. But now, 
due to factors of which we are all aware, we 
live in a small, compact world. All that 
we do has social consequences. In other 
words, we are now forced to face both the 
necessity of cooperation for the common good 
and at the same time to face the fact of our 
differences. 


Some attempt to play down or slur over 
religious differences. This creates false 
unity. To say, for example, “We can co- 
operate with all religious groups . . . dogma 
and creed are secondary . . . what counts is 
the spirit of brotherhood, etc.,” is both the- 
ologically and ethically naive. A religious 
group derives its reason for being from its 
religious faith. This faith is rooted in its 
heritage and expressed in its ritual and creed. 
To ask a group to disregard or slur over its 
religious commitments in the interests of 
“cooperation” or “brotherhood” is to ask a 
group to do what it can not do and maintain 
its integrity. 


*Allyn P. Robinson, Editor, And Crown Thy 
Good, A Manual on Interreligious Cooperation on 
the College Campus, New York; National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 1953. p. 13. 
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In a pluralistic religious culture we must 
learn how to build bridges between groups. 
Inter-group activities involve more than 
saying, “My door is always open, anyone may 
come in.” Too often this actually means that 
majority groups determine the basis on which 
cooperative activities are conducted and 
minority groups are placed in the position of 
conforming or withdrawing. And if they do 
the latter, they may be quite unfairly con- 
sidered “uncooperative.” The ethics of a 
pluralistic society requires new norms, new 
appreciations, and new skills.) We must 
painstakingly learn how to be bridge-build- 
ers. 


Dr. Henry C. McCracken, President Emeri- 
tus of Wassar College, tells the story of the 
visit of Lord Coma from Great Britain to 
Egypt during his early days of teaching in the 
Middle East. While inspecting one of the 
science buildings, Lord Coma turned to the 
Sheik who was accompanying him and asked, 
“What science do you teach here?” The 
Sheik with a puzzled look said, “What do you 
mean?” Lord Coma replied, “Why I mean, 
for instance, do you teach that the earth is 
flat or round?” “Oh,” the Sheik replied, 
with a sense of relief and satisfaction, “We 
have two professors of science, one teaches 
that the world is flat and the other that the 
world is round. As for myself, I am not 
bigoted on this matter.” 


There are some areas in which we should 
have conviction — should be bigoted if you 
will excuse the word. In a democratic so- 
ciety allowances are made for such differ- 
ences. There are boundaries within which 
we must operate but there need be no bar- 
riers. Perhaps these necessary limits can be 
made clear by an exploration of these three 
questions: (1) What circumstances on our 
campuses require cooperation? (2) What 
knowledge about other religious faiths and 
heritages is it essential for all to know? 
(3) What new skills in the area of human 
relations do these conditions and this knowl- 
edge require? 


I am particularly interested in seeing that 
opportunities to develop skills in bridge- 
building on the college campus are developed 
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and multiplied. It is not enough to know 
principles or be informed. In human rela- 
tions we need to educate the heart as well as 
the mind, and this involves well-directed ex- 
periences which both the sophisticated and 
the unsophisticated, alike, need. 

I recall an incident which occurred when 
we were writing the manual on inter-religious 
cooperation, to which reference is made at the 
beginning of this chapter. We had agreed, 
with the exception of one paragraph, on a 
statement of general principles. To the Prot- 
estants and Jews this paragraph appeared to 
be too “Catholic.” When a Catholic member 
‘of the committee suggested this paragraph 
be omitted there was a sigh of relief. Then 
it was pointed out that a transitional para- 
graph would be needed. This matter was 
referred to a committee which returned with 
a statement acceptable to all. However, near 
the end of the meeting, one of the Catholic 
members of the committee remarked, “I can’t 
resist pointing out that although the new 
paragraph is acceptable to me, it is just as 
Protestant as the one you took out was Catho- 
lic.” 

It is in the process of give and take that 
we discover what we have in common, what 
is essential and what is non-consequential. 
If the more sophisticated need this experi- 
ence, we must assume it is likewise important 
for students to have the experience. While 
we may grant that there are some issues which 
undergraduates, without the proper back- 
ground, are not qualified to discuss, there re- 
main many issues on which they are well 
qualified to exchange opinion and take ac- 
tion. We need to explore and expand the 
areas in which students may gain actual ex- 
perience in human relations. 


In the remainder of this section, six re- 
ligious workers will set forth the grounds 
for cooperative religious work. In the first 
four statements, each person speaks from a 
different religious perspective — from a dif- 
ferent community of faith. The last two 
statements express the perspectives of a 
member of an interreligious council and a 
university official concerned with relation- 
ships between the respective religious groups 
and a state university. 
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Interreligious Student Work From the Perspective of 


PROTESTANTS 


By Donald R. Heiges 


Executive Director, Division of Student Service, National Lutheran Council 


HAVE BEEN asked to direct my atten- 

to “the role of Protestant foundations in 
cooperating agencies and programs.” This 
is a difficult assignment because of the 
amorphous and atomistic character of the 
word “Protestant.” Popularly understood, 
“Protestant” may include members of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and members 
of the Church of Christ, Scientist. Since 
this use of the term is misleading, I shall 
refer to non-Jewish and non-Roman Catho- 
lic groups. 

So far as I know, with the possible ex- 
ception of certain fundamentalist groups, 
non-Jewish, non-Roman Catholic campus 
organizations recognize the wisdom of in- 
ter-religious coordinating agencies, and 
participate in them. But the extent of inter- 
religious cooperation varies a great deal be- 
tween the non-Jewish, non-Roman Catholic 
groups. For example, some groups will not 
hesitate to share a service of worship with 
Jews, while other groups, notably Lutheran, 
would take the Roman Catholic position. 
Because of this wide variation in conviction 
as to what constitutes the proper sphere of 
interreligious activity, it is imperative that 
each non-Jewish, non-Roman Catholic 
group have the privilege of direct represen- 
tation on an interreligious board or council. 
The problem of numerical balance between 
the three major categories may be solved by 
increasing the Jewish and Roman Catholic 
representation as mecessary.- 

The function of an interreligious board 
or council must not be confused with that 
of a coordinating agency for Protestant or- 
ganizations." Where non-Jewish, non-Ro- 
man Catholic groups feel compelled to co- 
operate beyond the limits required in an 
interreligious agency, such groups will need 
to set up an additional coordinating agency. 
Here again opinions differ greatly as to 
whether such an agency should be restricted 


to foundations which call themselves “evan- 
gelical” or be opened to all non-Roman 
Catholic, non-Jewish groups. The nature of 
the restriction will determine the type of 
cooperative program possible. 

With regard to the program of interreli- 
gious councils, I have two observations to 
make. In the first place, care must be taken 
that such programs be kept within reason- 
able quantitative limits. If all the sugges- 
tions on pages 32-42 of the manual? were 
activated on a given campus, students and 
staff would have no time left to give to the 
programs of their particular groups. A stu- 
dent’s primary responsibility is to the pro- 
gram of his own religious group, e.g., the 
Newman Club, and since he has just so 
much extra-curricular time, the demands of 
an interreligious program must be restricted 
accordingly. Likewise, the primary respon- 
sibility of a Presbyterian university pastor, 
for example, is to his own ministry, and, if 
he is to discharge properly this responsibil- 
ity, he cannot be expected to give much 
time to an interreligious program. In the 
second place, the suggestions in the manual 
for program do not include one major area 
which should be a proper concern of an in- 
terreligious board or council, namely, “the 
university question,” z¢., the consideration 
of the proper role and character of a uni- 
versity in the light of the religious traditions 
of our culture. If it is true that the religious 
forces of the nation ought to function as the 
conscience of the nation, then it would seem 


*The function of an interreligious board or coun- 
cil composed of representatives of the religious 
groups must likewise not be confused with an offi- 
cial university board or administrative agency. 
Such a board or agency in the area of religion must 
take into consideration the concerns of all groups 
but it is neither feasible nor wise for a university 
board or agency to be composed of official repre- 
sentatives responsible directly to religious agencies. 
(Footnote added by the Editor.) 


*Crown Thy Good. 
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that the religious forces of the campus ought 
to serve in some way as the conscience of 
the university. I should like next to call 
attention to a basic factor determinatwe of 
the pattern of campus religious coordina- 
tion which the manual seems to have over- 
looked, namely, the type of imstitution 
where such coordination takes place. It 
seems to me that a sharp distinction must 
be made between church-related institutions, 
public and private institutions. 


With reference to the former, I agree en- 
tirely with President Lowry of Wooster 
College that “the omly justification of a 
church college lies in its effort to be a Chris- 
tian community” — not merely in the sense 
of a community of good will, but in the 
classic Christian sense of a community which 
consciously and deliberately makes gentral 
in its life and work the incarnation @f God 
in Jesus Christ. In such an institution of 


higher learning responsibility for the spir- 
itual life of the campus properly rests with 
the chaplain, and the community's source 
of strength and direction is the act of Chris- 
tian worship. If this is an evangelical Chris- 


tian college where Roman Catholic and 
Jewish students are in attendance, the chap- 
lain should certainly cooperate with the rep- 
resentatives of their faiths to see that the 
spiritual needs of these students are cared 
for. But on such a campus there seems to 
be little or no need for an interreligious 
council. 


With reference to a public institution of 
higher learning the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent, for such an institution must take 
seriously the religious pluralism of our cul- 
ture. Consequently, a state college or uni- 
versity must have an interreligious council, 
and perhaps a coordinator of religious af- 
fairs, but under no circumstances can it have 
a chaplain, who by necessity must stand 
within a particular tradition and who, 
therefore, cannot minister to the spiritual 
needs of the entire academic community. 
While some public institutions of higher 
learning do have so-called chaplains, I regard 
such arrangements as being anomalous. 

Between these two clear-cut types of 
schools there are the private or independent 
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colleges and universities. Because most of 
them were originally Christian institutions 
their religious orientation is frequently con- 
fused. For example, is Columbia University 
a Christian institution or is it an indepen- 
dent, non-sectarian university? If it con- 
siders itself to be an evangelical Christian 
institution, then its Episcopalian chaplain 
and its Episcopalian chapel services are 
quite in order; but if it regards itself as an 
independent, non-sectarian university, then 
its chaplain and its chapel services are out 
of order, and in their place there should be 
a coordinator of religious affairs and an in- 
terreligious board of council. When it comes 
to religion, the colleges and universities 
which insist upon their non-sectarian char- 
acter cannot have their cake and eat it too! 
They must take the religious pluralism of 
our culture as seriously as is expected of the 
public institutions of higher learning. 


My conclusion is this. Where the char- 
acter of an instittuion calls for an interre- 
ligious board and/or council, non-Jewish 
and non-Roman Catholic campus groups 
ought to and generally do participate, and, 
because of their widely differing convictions 
about cooperation, each of these groups 
should have the privilege of direct repre- 
sentation. 


With regard to the program of these 
councils, their activities should be limited 
in scope and they should be concerned with 
the basic role of religion in the university 
and in our culture. A clear distinction needs 
to be made between the pattern of campus 
religious coordination in church-telated, 
public and private independent colleges 
and universities. In the former, responsi- 
bility for the entire religious program rests 
with the chaplain. In public institutions an 
interreligious council and/or a coordinator 
of religious affairs should assume this re- 
sponsibility. In the independent institu- 
tions the situation is frequently confused. 
In my judgment, these institutions should 
have a plan similar to that followed in a 
public institution. I recognize that this 
raises questions where they administer a 
chapel. This is a matter which needs to be 
explored. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Interreligious Student Work From the Perspective of 


JEWISH CAMPUS RELIGIOUS WORKERS 


By Rabbi Harry Kaplan 


Director, B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation at The Ohio State University 


Nee JEWISH religious worker, like his 
Christian colleagues, comes to the cam- 
pus with a commitment to a specific tradi- 
tion. His basic task is to teach and inter- 
pret the ideals of Judaism to his students 
and congregants. As a Hillel Director, he 
serves as the representative of the entire 
Jewish Community and as an interpreter of 
the broad values common to all branches 
and phases of the Jewish heritage. Judaism, 
he fully realizes, is both a particular faith 
and a universal tradition. It is the Jew’s 
way of proclaiming the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. 

As he studies the American religious 
scene he recognizes that religious pluralism 
is an essential aspect of the American way 
of life. As Will Herberg reminds us, we 


take our places in the American democratic 
society as Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 
All these traditions, while unique in their 
histories and theologies, affirm a common 
faith in the God who is Father of all, and in 
man “made in His own image.” By under- 
standing these great traditions the Jew can 


help to enrich his own heritage. By co- 
operating with them he can affirm the great 
and common values of the Hebraic-Christian 
heritage. 

Realistically, the Jewish religious worker 
recognizes further that both Christian and 
Jewish college work need a hospitable and 
receptive atmosphere in which to operate. 
He is thus concerned with the entire spir- 
itual climate of the campus. He is interested 
in reaching all students and faculty with a 
dynamic religious message, whether or not 
they are formally affiliated with his specific 
religious group. 

Above all, he never tires of affirming that 
the basic objectives of religion and educa- 
tion are one, and that Judaism and Chris- 
tianity in their noblest expressions are the 


spiritual founts of both education and de- 
mocracy. 


Translated into practical terms, the Jew- 
ish religious worker and the B'nai B'rith 
Hillel Foundations generally, are vitally in- 
terested in inter-faith and inter-cultural ac- 
tivities, both on and off the campus. There 
is a real eagerness to expose young people 
to all expressions of American religious 
pluralism, so that they may understand both 
the uniqueness of their own tradition as well 
as the rich values inherent in other faiths. 
Like many religious workers, he is con- 
cerned with the patterns of segregation, 
both voluntary and involuntary, which still 
divide many sections of our student popu- 
lation. He realizes that a mature person, to 
quote Dr. Overstreet, is characterized by 
“the increasing number of linkages” to the 
outside world. 


The Jewish campus religious worker and 
Jewish college groups are thus vitally inter- 
ested in Religious Emphasis Weeks, Life's 
Values Conferences, convocations on spirit- 
ual values, and forums and discussion 
groups dealing with the place of religion 
in the modern academic scene. 


Under proper circumstances, and with a 
due recognition of the pluralistic nature of 
American democracy, Jewish college leaders 
welcome courses in religion, and the oppor- 
tunities already offered on many campuses 
to study the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
traditions in the same manner and with the 
same academic approach now available in 
other disciplines of learning. 


As the heir of the great prophetic tradi- 
tion common to both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, Jewish religious workers are eager 
to apply the insights of religion to the great 
unfinished tasks of American democracy 
and human civilization. Without negating 
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in any way the importance of personal reli- 
gion, Jewish teachers are always cognizant 
of the social message of the Hebraic-Chris- 
tian tradition with special reference to the 
problems of peace and war, race relations 
and the rights and dignities of the indi- 
vidual. 

Above all, Jewish religious groups are 
anxious to cooperate with their Christian 
colleagues in opposing the forces of mate- 
rialism and paganism which still rear their 
heads in our society, and which still threaten 
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the basic emphasis of the spiritual way of 
life. 

Externally, America generally is experi- 
encing a type of religious revival, expressed 
in institutional growth as well as in increas- 
ing interest in spiritual and religious prob- 
lems. Jewish and Christian religious work- 
ers on the campus are in a strategic position 
to help channel such a renaissance, and to 
give it the dynamic intellectual and aca- 
demic orientation which it must have to 
prove ultimately significant and effective. 


Interreligious Student Work From the Perspective of 
THE CHAPLAIN TO CATHOLIC STUDENTS 


By Robert J. Welsh 


Chaplain to Catholic Students and Professor of Religion, 


School of Religion, State University of lowa 


AM SURE that at least the initial re- 

mark I wish to make is one that was in 
no danger of having been said earlier. For 
that remark is that Catholics are very queer 
people and those of you who are on univer- 
sity campuses (or off them) and have to 
deal with us have to know that about us! 
I am not being merely jocose about this 
thing; I really mean it. If we were no: 
queer (and I don’t want you to nod too en- 
thusiastically at that expression) we would 
not constitute a difficulty in the field of re- 
ligious cooperation, as we do to so many of 
you. That is why I want to say something 
about why a problem arises respecting Cath- 
olics when you come to this question of 
inter-religious cooperation. I wish also to 
suggest to those of you who are not Catho- 
lic a few hints on how to deal with us, since 
I know from experience with you that some- 
times you don’t know how to deal with us, 
ane very often that is our fault. 

In this matter of cooperation you will 
find among Catholics some narrow-minded 
persons, priests and lay-people, who refuse 
to cooperate where they could very well co- 
operate and where, you might say, any right- 
minded Catholic would censure them for 


not cooperating. You sometimes have to 
deal with Catholics who have suspicions that 
are unfounded and attitudes that are narrow 
and who, therefore, do not play their part 
in the university community or some other 
community. 

On the other hand, you find that there 
are people who are not Catholics who 
simply do not understand why the Catholic 
cannot cooperate as fully on many things 
where many of you feel entirely free to co- 
operate. Therefore, we have to make a plea 
to be respected in this matter. I would like 
to repeat as applicable here some remarks 
made by Dr. Heiges about campus religious 
councils. Very often, without thinking about 
it (and I suppose they might be shocked if 
they thought they appeared that way) these 
councils actually do presume that their or- 
ganization is a Protestant organization. This 
is perhaps due to the fact that, numerically, 
the Protestants are so much greater than 
Jew or Catholic and because, traditionally 
and historically, their place in the university 
antedates our own and their programs have 
been much more thoroughly planned. 

I have often thought that, if I were a Jew 
sitting in on a meeting of an interreligious 
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group which simply presumed that the state- 
ment “Christian” took care of everybody, I 
probably would feel that justice was not be- 
ing done to me. That reminds me of an 
incident of a couple months ago. I was at 
dinner with a Protestant family in the com- 
pany of a Jewish friend. At the dinner- 
table my Jewish friend was seated opposite 
me. I was engaged in conversation with the 
hostess on my right, and the Jew was con- 
versing with the host, a Protestant gentle- 
man, on his left. The talk struck a lull just 
in time for us to hear the host say to my 
Jewish friend, “Well, it doesn’t really make 
any difference, just as long as we are all 
good Christians!” My Jewish friend looked 
up at me with his big blue eyes and I looked 
down with my big brown eyes because I 
knew that if he saw me smiling he would 
probably burst out laughing and embarrass 
our host. 

That, of course, is a minor thing. But it 
indicates something to which not only the 
Catholic but those who are not Catholic 
must pay attention—that there is a ten- 
dency in all of us simply to judge the other 
person in terms of our own language, our 
own thought, our own attitudes. Often we 
hurt them in so doing, and after a number 
of hurts some people don’t cooperate with 
us any more. Much of that can be completely 
unconscious, but it is just as real as if it 
were conscious. 

* Now a Catholic, by reason of his religious 
faith and his attitude toward his Church 
and what it means, is not free to participate 
in the denominational religious worship of 
others. I know all of you have heard that 
before, but very often you will organize a 
so-called “non-denominational” religious ser- 
vice which is in fact just a Protestant service. 
It bears the tag “non-denominational” but it 
is not. 

A Catholic can pray with anybody except 
maybe an atheist (that would be rather 
tough—I mean, communications tend to 
break down). It isn’t that a Catholic can- 
not pray with others, but he cannot enter 
into the official worship of another reli- 
gious group. I would never expect a Prot- 
estant to enter into the official religious 
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worship of a Jewish service, which presumes 
things which, as a Christian, he must reject. 
Those who are not Catholic cannot presume 
that the Catholic can blithely enter into a 
Protestant religious service which rests on 
matters of faith at variance with Catholi- 
cism. When, therefore (in part at least), it 
becomes a denial of his faith, the Catholic 
cannot enter into such a religious service. 
Sometimes that is forgotten, but the reason 
why we cannot cooperate arises out of our 
faith and our attitude toward that faith. It 
is important, I think, that this be known. 

We Catholics cannot hold certain pre- 
sumptions that others have in dealing with 
us. For example, you can never get a Cath- 
olic to say, “Well, one religion is as good as 
another.” You know Catholics and their 
teaching well enough to know they will 
never say that. Therefore, you cannot — or 
should not— put Catholics into situations 
in which this presumption is implicit in 
activity or in words, so that the Catholic 
either has to keep quiet and be linked with 
it, or perhaps he has to say something to 
defend his own position. The latter makes 
a disturbing sort of a person out of him and 
emphasizes unfairly his non-cooperation. I 
would say, do not expect the Catholic to 
enter into things of that sort. 


We do not want to go contrary to any- 
body's conscience because we say that the 
conscience is the last norm of a man’s moral- 
ity. We don’t want that to happen to us, 
and we don’t want to inflict it on others. 

Now, there are certain areas and certain 
programs where Catholics can cooperate; 
some where they cannot. For example, take 
the matter of chapel service. It all depends, 
of course, on what a chapel service is. If it 
is a religious service which will (I would 
say normally) be organized as a Protestant 
religious service, the answer is that the 
Catholic cannot take part in it. Don’t ask 
him; don’t expect him to take part. If the 
chapel service is what it is in many places — 
merely a cultural, social, and educational 
program, but non-religious, then I would 
say two things. First, why call it a chapel 
service? Second, he cam go to it. He faces 
no problem. But if it is truly a religious. 
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service, organized in the fashion I have indi- 
cated, the Catholic has a problem. Don’t 
make the problem more acute for him by 
presuming that he should be there or by 
puttiing a strong silent pressure on him so 
that he’s an odd one if he is not there. 
That's the hardest thing for him, that he is 
made to feel that he is queer, and not in the 
sense in which he wants to think he is queer 
(or unique), for not having participated. 
Or take the matter of Religious Emphasis 
Week. There is certainly nothing in the 
Catholic attitude which is opposed to the 
idea of a Religious Emphasis Week on a 
university campus. But again the Catholic 
has the same limitations, mentioned before, 
as to the fullness with which he can cooper- 
ate. He would insist, for example, that the 
emphasis be in total respect to his religious 
faith. Therefore, he does not like the idea 
that those who are not Catholic, or are spe- 
cifically of this faith or that, be brought in 
as Official speakers on such an occasion to 
present, as it were, the view of all. (Such 
an address could not also be the Catholic 
view). We do suffer considerably from 


this. If you find in your university that the 
Catholics are dragging their feet on that 
score, look into their own experiences in 


this matter. It is not because they don’t 
want to emphasize religion on the campus 
thirty-six weeks a year, plus summer-school. 
It is simply that they may have had bad ex- 
periences in that matter. Things that would 
seem perfectly right for many of you are 
not necessarily perfectly all right for us. 
Then, when it comes out in the paper as a 
cooperative venture in which actually the 
Catholic has had to throw in his lot on a 
matter which is not only not a part of his 
faith but counter to it, it is embarrassing 
and difficult and, shall we say, places the 
Catholic in the position of doing what is 
forbidden. 

If it is a question of dealing with social 
questions and common university questions 
of a non-religious nature, or questions in 
the community and in the university which 
are of a moral or religious nature and can 
be approached commonly (and there are 
many such questions), then the Catholic can 
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cooperate just like the rest of you. Not, you 
understand, where it is specifically a ques- 
tion of putting him in a category which is 
contrary to his religious and moral views. 

With regard to programs like Brother- 
hood Week, we believe that all human be- 
ings are brothers and we participate in such 
weeks. Sometimes, however, we are a little 
wary of the way in which brotherhood is 
expressed because it doesn’t express our 
point of view at all. Be careful never to 
link us in the same paragraph with a secular 
humanist expressing his basis for brother- 
hood. Why? Because his basis for brother- 
hood is not our basis for brotherhood. 
Therefore, in such matters, we say: respect 
those things which are a part of our faith. 

Now, you understand that this is a two- 
way street. In other words, I’m not present- 
ing Catholics as being sinned against uni- 
versally and, as Catholics, never sinning 
against others in these matters. It is highly 
important for a Catholic, whether he’s in a 
university or not, to know the Protestant 
mind, and to know how a Protestant thinks 
—and to know the Jew as well. Otherwise, 
the Catholic can insult and can put a wrong 
kind of interpretation, the wrong kind of 
pressure, make the wrong kind of supposi- 
tions and thus do the same kind of harm. 
Therefore, he ought to know the mind of 
those who are not Catholic. 

A few years ago a man engaged in reli- 
gious work came, after calling to make an 
appointment, to see me. He sat in my office 
and lectured me: for about twenty minutes 
on the failure of the Newman Club at Iowa 
to cooperate with about four or five differ- 
ent ventures which he had sponsored. They 
were projects with which anyone could have 
cooperated. But we did not cooperate chiefly 
because of the attitude of this man. In 
other words, we exercised what I presume is 
one of the freedoms—of not being drawn 
into certain associations. 

When he finished, I picked up a printed 
paper lying on my desk. It had been given 
to me about an hour before by one of my 
students and I had time to read only the 
first page of it. It contained on that page, 
I would judge, abour sixteen misstatements 
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and falsehoods of a damning kind about 
Catholics. I hadn't got to pages 2, 3, and 
4 so I didn’t know what else was in it. I 
pushed the paper over to my visitor and 
said, “Take a look at that.” He took a look 
and recognized it immediately. I said to 
him, “I am not opposed to cooperating with 
you or any group on campus, but the 
United States is flooded with stuff like this 
and you are a great crusader on the campus. 
What have you done to put a stop to this 
sort of thing which is a constant calumny 
against Catholics?” He replied, “I think 
you have us at our weak point.” I said, “I 
know I have you at your weak point. When 
you personally have done something on this 
campus to take the edge off this sort of 
thing, come around to me and we'll go arm 
and arm about the campus, and I'll cooper- 
ate with you in anything that does not vio- 
late my faith.” 


I bring that case up for this reason. You 
probably know that sometimes Catholic 
priests on the campus are slow to cooperate 
with you. Very often that is unfair to you. 
But I think it is important for you to know 
that part of their feeling can be explained 
in individual cases by the conviction that 
maybe not enough is done about that sort of 
literature which is circulated in the United 
States. Cooperation becomes a one-way 
street when certain matters don’t get the 
kind of cooperation we have a right to ex- 
pect. The bad things that are true about us 
we're perfectly willing to admit and most 
of our Catholic historians have incorpo- 
rated most of our sins in their histories ex- 
cept those which, of course, are concealed by 
the seal of confession. Other than that, 
our factual sins are well enough known to 
us and to the rest of the world. It is this 
fictional side of our reputation that very 
often makes the Catholic layman or priest 
an uncooperative person when you go to 
deal with him. I think it is a good thing 
for you to know that. You come into meet- 
ings like this and you find we are perfectly 
willing to deal with anyone. But you may 
sometimes suspect from your own experi- 
ences on the campus that our heart is not 
always 102% im everything. One of the 
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reasons why that is true, unfortunately, is 
that the wrong impression is very often 
created for us. That is not the same thing 
as saying that every suspicion that the priest 
or layman has is a correct suspicion. We 
have to fight the dangers of having wrong 
suspicions about people who are not Catho- 
lics and we're well aware of it. The whole 
matter of rash judgment is a problem for . 
the Catholic as well as for the person who 
is not a Catholic, but on this particular ques- 
tion we are sometimes frosted just a little 
bit in advance of cooperation by the feeling 
that perhaps not enough is done to soften 
blows of this sort which do hurt the Catho- 
lic very much. 


I want to say by way of conclusion that 
after six years of the very closest kind of 
cooperation with people who are not Cath- 
olics, as a professor in the School of Reli- 
gion at the University of Iowa, I know it is 
perfectly easy for Protestants and Jews and 
Catholics to cooperate if their attitudes 
toward one another are really correct. It is 
my good fortune to have a man like Dr. 
Michaelson as Head of the School of Reli- 
gion who, whenever anything that has any- 
thing to do with Catholicism either di- 
rectly or indirectly looms on the horizon, 
comes into the office and talks the thing 
over simply as one man to another. I ex- 
press my views and sometimes he argues 
against my views, which is perfectly fine. 
Sometimes I give in; sometimes I don't. 


But the point is that we know we can sit 
down together and talk these things over. 
If something is coming up with which the 
Catholic simply cannot cooperate because 
he is a Catholic, that is perfectly all right 
with him. From that time on that is pre- 
cisely the way it is handled. For that rea- 
son I never have any difficulties with him 
and, as far as I know, he has no difficulties 
with me on the same score. 


To me, our set-up at Iowa is a perfect 
example of what can be done, but it takes a 
lot of mutual charity and mutual under- 
standing and the elimination of suspicions 
that should not have been there in the first 
place. 
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Interreligious Student Work From the Perspective of 
THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


By Harold W. Colvin 


Associate National Secretary, National Student Y. M. C. A. Council 


C’ECRETARIES of the Student Christian 
\’ Movement approach interreligious work 
on the college campus from quite a differ- 
ent perspective than do the ministers of a 
local church, or directors of a denomination 


or faith foundation or student religious : 


group. This difference is due in part to his- 
torical reasons and in part to the lay char- 
acter of the Student Christian Movement. 

As Clarence P. Shedd points out in Two 
Centuries of Student Christian Movements, 
the two Christian Associations were from 
the beginning (1) “indigenous to the reli- 
gious and educational life of American col- 
leges” and (2) expressive of “the urge for 
the widest possible intercollegiate fellow- 
ship.” They have (3) “always been inter- 
denominational in outlook and composition” 
and (4) “sought to express their life inter- 
nationally” through the missionary move- 
ment even before the formation of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. Fur- 
ther, the Student Christian Movement always 
has been (5) “a movement in which the 
fundamental decisions were made by students, 
undergraduate and graduate” and yet in the 
shaping of its policies the mature guidance 
of professors, ministers, secretaries and 
chaplains has been sought. In the develop- 
ment of its program, (6) it has expressed 
“the students’ impatience with pure aca- 
demic discussion” and (7) “their desire to 
pioneer in contemporary ethical and social 
issues.” 

The student YMCA and YWCA, as we 
know them today, grew out of a century and 
a half of experimentation by a wide variety 
of religious societies. The earliest reference 


"Clarence P. Shedd, Two Centuries of Student 
Christian Movements, New York: Association 


Press, 1934, passim, pp. xvii-xxii. 

See also: Clarence P. Shedd, The Church Follows 
Its rm, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1936. 





to student religious societies is found in the 
writings of Cotton Mather in 1706 and the 
first description of such a society is in The 
Transactions of the Colonial Society of Mas- 
sachusetts: 


The earliest extant manuscript of a student 
religious society in an American colonial col- 
lege is dated January 10, 1723, and describes 
the Private Meeting, instituted at Harvard 
College, 1719. . . . The objectives of this so- 
ciety, as stated in the Preamble, seem to be 
like those of the Mather Societies. The mem- 
bers meet twice a week (Saturday and Sab- 
bath-day evening) for the worship of God; 
they perform certain stated religious exercises 
(injunctions) — taking turns in the leader- 
ship of these exercises according “to his sta- 
tion (social rank) in College.” .. . They are 
to watch over one another, reproving “with 
all meekness, love, and Tender(ness).” The 
secrecy enjoined on members should be noted 
as this is characteristic of all the earliest stu- 
dent religious societies.? 


Many of these societies, such as the Pray- 
ing Society at Brown University, and the 
Andover Society of Inquiry, were inspired 
by the growing interest of the Christian 
Church in the problem of world-wide evan- 
gelism. 

A circular published by the Andover So- 
ciety of Inquiry in February 18, 1857, giv- 
ing the state of religion in American col- 
leges, contains the following brief report of 
the religious work at the University of Vir- 
ginia: 

About one-sixth of the students are professors 

of religion. There is a Society for Missionary 

Inquiry; a prayer-meeting on Sunday after- 

noon, and numerous local prayer-meetings. 

There is a chaplain, appointed for two years, 

and in rotation, from the four leading de- 

nominations of the State. He is sustained 
by the voluntary contributions of the faculty, 
and other residents, and other students.* 


*Shedd, op. cét., p. 7. 
*Shedd, op. cét., p. 7. 
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One of the students at the University of 
Virginia at that time, Thomas Hume, wrote 
later: 


Early in the spring of 1557-58, some of us felt 
the stir in the air of this institution. Debat- 
ing societies, fraternities, and other associa- 
tions all failed to meet the strong desire for 
fellowship. . . . Conferences were held . . . 
which led to the study of the plan of the city 
Young Men’s Christian Association.‘ 


This study led to the organization of the 
first student Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, October 12, 1858. Many of the early 
societies included young women. But the 
need for a parallel movement among women 
led to the formation of the first Young 
Women’s Christian Association at Illinois 
State Normal University, November 12, 
1872. The student YMCA became an inter- 
collegiate movement in 1877 and the stu- 
dent YWCA in 1886. Under the leadership 
of Dwight L. Moody, the first student con- 
ference was held at Northfield, Massachus- 
etts, July 1-31, 1886. 

From these small beginnings there devel- 
oped during the next half century a move- 
ment which spread: among practically all of 
the state colleges and universities and in 
many of the denominational colleges. 

As a lay organization indigenous to the 
colleges and universities, the Christian As- 
sociations were generally more inclusive and 
more readily adaptable to the needs of stu- 
dents then were the churches in the local 
college communities. They, for instance, 
were among the first to develop a program 
for students from other countries; to be 
concerned about service projects for under- 
privileged children; to provide programs 
for freshmen, part-time job and rooming 
services, and discussion of men and women 
lations, economic, social and international 
questions. They were among the first to 
develop Bible discussion literature for stu- 
dent groups and deputation teams to small 
communities. 

Since, in performing these services, dis- 
tinctions based on race or religion were 
considered contrary to the spirit of Christ, 
they were asked by many state colleges and 


*Ibid., p. 99. 
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universities, and in some instances given fa- 
cilities on campus, to perform these services. 
This made their position on campus unique. 

At the turn of the century, as the popula- 
tion in the colleges increased, the churches 
began to develop a special ministry of their 
own. Following World War I, denomina- 
tional student work rapidly expanded. As 
the number of Jewish and Roman Catholic 
students in our state universities increased, 
B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundations and New- 
man Clubs were formed. Following World 
War II this development reached the point 
where the college campus reflected the plu- 
ralistic religious situation found in a cos- 
mopolitan city. 

As the universities became more aware of 
what is now called “the personnel point of 
view,” many of the services formerly per- 
formed by the two Christian Associations 
were assumed by newly created university 
offices. As the number of religious groups 
multiplied, the YMCA and YWCA, in 
many instances, took the initiative in the 
formation of coordinating councils. 

In the light of these developments, I 
would like to make in conclusion these ob- 
servations about the characteristics of the 
Christian Associations today and the attitude 
of the Christian Associations with respect 
to interreligious work. We consider the 
following elements to be essential in our 
present work in the University community: 

1. Central allegiance to Jesus Christ, His 
Church and His Kingdom, regardless of 
theological diversity. 

2. The proclamation of Lordship of Jesus 
Christ over every realm of life. 

3. Open, voluntary membership based upon a 
Christian purpose, but with particip.tion in 
the life and program of the Associatior 
open to all. 

4. We operate as a lay movement with the con- 
trols vested in the membership of students 
and faculty members. 

5. Inter-racial inclusiveness is basic. 

6. Sound educational principles and procedures 
are used in program planning, and execu- 
tion. 

The equality of women is a basic principle. 

8. We provide certain kinds of ecumenical 
experiences which can only be found in 
a lay movement. 


We feel we have an important mission 
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which in some ways is uniquely in harmony 
with the climate, spirit, and methods of 
higher education. 

In the area of interreligious work it is 
my judgment that: 


1. There is today need for a genuine inter- 
religious body or council —- councils which 
respect the religious concerns and commit- 
ments of each of its members. 


N 


There is need, on the part of both Jews and 
Christians, for strengthening support of 
World University Service — one of the 
most significant cooperative projects on our 
campus today. 


3. There is need for increasing fellowship and 
exchange among students and faculty who 
are members of groups associated with the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
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4. We need to increase and expand religious 
leadership opportunities for both students 
and faculty. As the number of professional 
religious leaders increases, lay leadership 
and initiative may be discouraged. 

5. And, finally, we all need to be sensitive to 
the ethical implications of our respective 
religious commitments and to the needs of 
both students and faculty who do not easily 
fit into respective groups and confessions. 


From the beginning the two Christian 
Associations have been pioneering move- 
ments. They have in the past adjusted them- 
selves to change. They will adjust in the 
future. As the number of students increases 
and our campuses become more complex, 
more subdivided, the two Associations, as 
student Christian groups, will continue to 
serve in the areas of greatest need. 


Interreligious Student Work From the Perspective of 
A MEMBER OF AN INTERRELIGIOUS COUNCIL 


By Max D. Ticktin 


Director, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, The University of Wisconsin 


F INTERRELIGIOUS cooperation is to 

affect the life of a university, administra- 
tive officials, teachers, and religious workers 
need to meet together and come to know 
one another in the context of their own 
faiths. This is rarely done, because each is 
preoccupied by his own concerns and tasks 
in the university. 

At Wisconsin, we began to scale these 
walls of separation in a conference on 
“Christianity and Scholarship,” sponsored by 
the Protestant groups but open to all. In 
that conference I heard members of the fac- 
ulty speak for the first time of their own 
religious presuppositions for teaching and 
research. 

In our Hillel Foundation we have had a 
series'on “The Professor and His Responsi- 
bilities.” We found students eager and re- 
sponsive to the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with faculty members on a 
deeper level. In another series, “Religion 
in Higher Education,” we explored the pos- 
sibility of curricular offerings in the field 


of religion at the University of Wisconsin. 
This is an area which requires interreligious 
cooperation. It is one in which we are 
definitely interested. 

We have developed at Wisconsin a gen- 
uine interreligious fellowship among pro- 
fessional religious workers. This experience 
has been, for me, real in-service training — 
the kind which my seminary could never 
give me and the kind I continue to appre- 
ciate precisely because of the fellowship. 
The importance and need of this kind of 
interreligious fellowship is referred to in the 
Manual but one has to experience it to ap- 
preciate its worth. 

We have reached the point at Wisconsin 
where we need professional leadership — 
perhaps a coordinator —in the field of in- 
tergroup activities. The Y has pioneered 
in this field but they are not now able to 
furnish the leadership. Meanwhile, we are 
planning what may be called a human rela- 
tions retreat or institute. Funds formerly 
used for an interfaith award will be used to 
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underwrite the expenses of students. In 
such a retreat or institute we plan to discuss, 
in some detail, the role of the international 
student on our campus with the purpose of 
awakening the American student to a sense 
of his own isolationism and the need for 
crossing national and cultural boundaries. 
We also plan to consider problems peculiar 
to our own community; for example, dis- 
crimination in housing and social groups. 

I have chosen to speak, not as the repre- 
sentative of a particular faith group, but as 
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a member of a university community. In 
closing, may I say that what we really need 
in the area of interreligious work is a series 
of programs which spring out of our com- 
mitments to the ultimate worth of living in 
the presence of God, living with a sense of 
the awareness of God in all we do in our 
daily tasks. If we do this then we will not 
just engage in a series of programs labeled 
“religion” but religion will be an integral 
aspect of our approach to family living, 
public morality and university life. 


Interreligious Student Work From the Perspective of 
A COORDINATOR OF STUDENT RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


By Henry E. Allen 


Professor and Coordinator of Student’s Religious Activities, The University of Minnesota 


i» MY judgment, any university would be 
exceedingly short-sighted if it did not 
take full advantage of the resources that are 
offered by the religious agencies. This 
great reservoir of good will that the founda- 
tions bring to the campus is something we 
need to channel—we need to utilize. It 
is something the university could not pos- 
sibly furnish, because it cannot be all things 
to all people. 

I was interested in what Dr. Helges said 
about the relationship of an official chap- 
lain in a state university situation. I do not 
see how a university which is supported by 
taxes from people of many faiths can expect 
a clergyman of a specific denomination of- 
ficially to promote a worship program 
which could serve only one segment of the 
college community. This is the rightful re- 
sponsibility of the pastors, the rabbis, the 
priests, or the advisors who are sent by their 
groups to minister to their students. 

What would our students be like, without 
these religious groups? You would not find 
a community of ten to twenty thousand peo- 
ple in any one of our cities, any one of our 
states, without churches where citizens are 
free to worship according to the dictates of 
their own consciences. This freedom is 


guaranteed to us in the first amendment to 
our federal constitution. And yet there are 
so-called educated people who would seek 
to apply restrictions on religious expression, 
restrictions which quite properly apply to 
young children in public schools where at- 
tendance is compulsory, but which should 
not apply to colleges and universities. 

_A few years ago a suit was brought in the 
district court in Minneapolis which sought 
to force the regents of the University of 
Minnesota to forbid religious groups to 
meet in university buildings and which 
challenged the right of the university to use 
its money for the salary of one to administer 
and serve the needs of students in this area. 
As you undoubtedly know, this case was 
erroneous because it was based on rulings 
concerned with compulsory attendance of 
children in the public schools. 

It was an insult, I think, to attempt to 
classify as a child, a mature, inquiring col- 
lege student, old enough to be drafted to 
serve in the Armed Forces, and to imply 
that he does not have the right to make up 
his own mind and to follow his own choice 
in the area of religion. To have this right 
in a community of students is something ex- 
ceedingly precious. In a university we are 
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dealing with adults; with a non-compulsory 
situation of people away from home. It is 
logical, normal, legal and essential that this 
multiplicity of groups should exist, and 
therefore the university is under a moral re- 
quirement. I would say, to recognize these 
groups and to cooperate with them fully. 

From the standpoint of the groups them- 
selves, why should they not cooperate with 
each other? Why should they not meet and 
plan together? There are advantages, I 
think, just from the standpoint of their im- 
pact on the campus. We can see that when 
we work together, we can all move forward 
more solidly and more emphatically and 
more helpfully. We know there are ten- 
sions; we know there are disagreements in 
the community; but if we are going to have 
those young people in our midst and give 
them an education, if, we are going to make 
them responsible, constructive citizens, there 
is every reason why they should learn the 
basic elements of understanding. As they 
graduate into the world, they are going to 
have to live with all sorts of people and par- 
ticularly as these United States become more 
and more involved in world contacts in deal- 
ing with unfamiliar peoples, not only in 
Europe but in Asia, Africa and other dis- 
tant areas. If we have not learned the les- 
son of how to get along with each other, 
then to what purpose is education? If we 
are going to be provincial in our cultural 
and religious illiteracy, then we have no 
business looking upon ourselves as world 
leaders and world citizens. These oppor- 
tunities to meet together in interreligious 
councils, I think, are among the most im- 
portant educational devices on our campuses 
today for preparing students to be the kind 
of citizens this world needs. If we neglect 
the fact of our religious heterogeneity, if we 
play it down, if we by-pass it, we are seri- 
ously missing something of great impor- 
tance. 

In work with the various religious groups 
we find it impossible to deal with every sit- 
uation according to a pet formula. Every 
week, it seems, some new situation arises. 
Just recently on our campus, there arose a 
proposition to have a set of prayer cards 
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printed that could be sponsored by the total 
group—the Student Council of Religion. 
Almost everybody thought that this would 
be approved. But one of the groups raised 
a question. It was one of the very smallest 
groups, but its representative refused to 
give approval. The constitution of the Stu- 
dent Council of Religions has what amounts 
to a veto power. It provides that the name 
of the total council may not be used for a 
project, if any member group objects to the 


project. And while there would have been 
an almost unanimous vote — only one ex- 
ception — to proceed with this prayer-card 


project, we would have alienated this group, 
even with all the others feeling that this was 
a legitimate enterprise for the organization. 
But we have learned that in matters of con- 
science we do not operate according to ma- 
jority rule. In matters of conscience the 
majority cannot speak for or represent the 
minority without a basic denial of religious 
freedom. So we learn patience; we learn 
fair play. The prayer cards were put out 
by the religious groups who were especially 
interested and their names were listed as 
sponsors. 


Maybe I should say just a word about the 
function of a coordinator of religious activ- 
ities in a state university. It is quite appar- 
ent that the key to interreligious work is 
what you might call the self-starting ele- 
ment — the self-motivation principle. There 
is no use, as Allyn Robinson stated at the 
beginning, of trying to coordinate or direct 
people who do not want to be directed. 

The very existence of these diverse and 
autonomous groups calls for appreciative 
recognition on the part of the university. If 
there is good will and experience of working 
together in mutual satisfaction, the univer- 
sity would be deficient, in my estimation, 
if it did not designate some individual to 
signalize its respect for that whole area of 
work and to authorize that person to work 
in every way he could to make the work of 
the religious organizations as effective as 
possible on the campus. 


Further, these groups have much to offer. 
They can make campus life exceedingly 
meaningful. The coordinator is not, in any 
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sense, a director or one who forces programs 
on any group. He depends upon the initia- 
tive coming from the groups themselves. 
The coordinator’s job is to guide and per- 
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Welch pointed out so vividly, arises out of 
respect for the conscience of the other per- 
son. Once you are willing to respect and 
admit the right of the other person to have 


a faith that is different from your own, the 
primary conditions for cooperation are 
present. 


haps to point out areas of difficulty, par- 
ticularly for new leaders. Everything de- 
pends upon the spirit which, as Father 





SOME FACTS AND FIGURES 


Enrollment Data from 12 Universities, Fall 1954 
(School and Society, December 11, 1954) 


Full-Time Students Grand 
Men Women Total 
8,056 4,441 18,542 
6,435 1,873 8,308 
9,118 4,662 16,234 
13,099 4,985 20,352 
8,589 1,915 10,561 
23,462 
8,414 
22,000 
27,897 
17,896 


Tax-Supported Universities 
Indiana 
Iowa State 
Michigan State 
Ohio State 
Purdue 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 


5,779 
12,675 
14,557 
10,652 


88,960 


2,635 
6,075 
5,842 


4,300 1,5 





36,728 173,666 8,706 15,299 


4,000 (est.) 4,000 (est.) 





12,706 19,299 
Independent Universities 
1. Chicago 


2. Northwestern 


711 
490 


3,549 
5,188 


1,164 
2,802 


6,986 
17,983 


1,148 
1,960 





97,697 40,694 198,635 


97,697 


13,907 (est.) 3,108 
19,299 


Tocal eae - 138,391 
Total full-time students enrolled in 846 institutions 
Total full-time students enrolled in 77 large public universities 


22,407 
1,383,750 
649,674 


Approximately: 


1. 10.9% of all full-time students enrolled in the 846 colleges and universities in the U.S.A. are 
enrolled in the above 12 universities. 

2. 23% of the students in the 77 large tax-supported universities are enrolled in the above 10 
tax-supported universities. 

3. 47.1% of all full-time students are enrolled in the 77 large tax-supported state and municipal 
universities. An additional 11.3% are enrolled in 129 teacher colleges. 

4. 58.4% of all full-time college students are enrolled in tax-supported universities. 


Some Estimates: 


1. There are probably 1300-1500 full-time staff persons engaged in personnel work in the above 
12 universities, a number equal to approximately 10% of the teaching staff. 

2. There are approximately 160 to 200 religious workers serving students in the above 12 uni- 
versities. This is approximately one religious worker for each 1,000 to 1,250 students. 








Effects of Mass Media on Children 


Excerpts from the Subcommittee’s Report to the United States Senate 


The material on the following pages is a digest of four Interim Reports 
made to the United States Senate by Senator Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.,) 
Chairman of the Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency in the 
United States, of the Committee on the Judiciary (Harley M. Kilgore, D., 
W. Va., and James O. Eastland, D., Miss., Chairmen). The reports were 
printed for the use of the latter committee, and originated im Senate Resolu- 
tions 62 and 173 of the first and second sessions of the 84th Congress. They 
were produced by the United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1955 and 1956. Because of their relative unavailability 
from that source, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION presents large portions of 
them here with the knowledge and consent of the Senate Committee's staff, 
of which Mr. James M. Bobo is General Counsel. 


In any task of editing, the one who edits does so according to certain prin- 
ciples. The present selection has been made to include chiefly those points 
of fact not readily available to RELIGIOUS EDUCATION readers. The 
mentality of those testifying from the various mass media is also got across 
here by a representative selection of their views. Lastly, there has been an 
attempt to convey the conclusions and recommendations of the Senators, 
which seem so reasoned and tempered that a renewed confidence in our 
highest body of legislators should emerge as the necessary result. 





COMIC BOOKS AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
A Part of the Investigation of Juvenile Delinquency in the United States 


Introduction 


The Subcommittee to Investigate Juven- 
ile Delinquency, pursuant to authorization 
in Senate Resolution 89, 83d Congress, 1st 
session, and Senate Resolution 190 of the 
2d session of said Congress, has been mak- 
ing a “full and complete study of juvenile 
delinquency in the United States,” including 
its “extent and character” and “its causes 
and contributing factors.” In addition to a 
number of community hearings that have 
been held in major cities, the subcommittee 
has undertaken studies of various special 
problems affecting juvenile delinquency. 

Over a period of several months the sub- 


committee has received a vast amount of 
mail from parents, expressing concern re- 
garding the possible deleterious effect upon 
their children of certain of the media of 
mass communication. This led to an inquiry 
into the possible relationship to juvenile de- 
linquency of these media. 


In its investigations of mass media, as in 
its investigation of other phases of the total 
problem, the subcommittee has not been 
searching for “one cause.” Delinquency is 
the product of many related causal factors. 
But it can scarcely be questioned that the 
impact of these media does constitute a sig- 
nificant factor in the total problem. 
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Scope of This Interim Report 


The first phase of the subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation of the mass media of communi- 
cation dealt with so-called comic books. This 
report is an interim one dealing with cer- 
tain aspects of the findings to date of the 
investigation in this field. While it is not 
presumed to be comprehensive of the ma- 
terial that can be explored in this field, this 
interim report is based upon the public 
hearings in New York City on April 21, 22, 
and June 4, 1954, and upon research by 
members of the staff of the subcommittee. 
Because of the limited extent of the studies 
that exist on this subject, due in part to the 
comparatively recent introduction of comic 
books, there remains a considerable area 
which deserves careful and scientific explor- 
ation. 

Not all comic books were considered in 
this investigation. The subcommittee was 
concerned only with those dealing with 
crime and horror. It was estimated that by 
the spring of 1954 over 30 million copies 
of crime and horror comic books were being 
printed each month. If only 50 percent of 
that number were sold by the retailers, the 
annual gross from crime and horror comics 
had reached $18 million. These constituted 
approximately 20 percent of the total out- 
put of comic books. The inquiry was not 
concerned in this phase with the comic 
strips that appear daily in most of our news- 


papers. 


Development of the Comic Book 
Industry 


The pattern for present-day comic books 
was set in 1935 when New Fun, a 64-page 
collection of original material printed in 
four colors, was put on the newsstands. Ac- 
tion Comics were put on sale in 1938, and 
Superman Quarterly Magazine appeared in 
1939. The number of comic book publish- 
ers has increased and the circulation figures 
have risen astonishingly since that time. 

It has been estimated conservatively that 
in 1940 publishers of at least 150 comic- 
book titles had annual revenues of over $20 
million. Ten years later, in 1950, about 300 
comic-book titles were being published with 
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annual revenues of nearly $41 million. The 
upswing in the next 3 years brought the 
number of titles to over 650 and the gross 
to about $90 million. Average monthly cir- 
culation jumped from close to 17 million 
copies in 1940 to 68 million in 1953. 


On first impression, the present comic- 
book industry would seem to comprise 
many different publishing firms with no ap- 
parent relationship of one to another. On 
closer scrutiny, however, it is found that the 
picture is entirely different. 


Information obtained by the subcommit- 
tee indicates that, while there are 112 seem- 
ingly separate and distinct corporations en- 
gaged in the publication of comic books, 
these corporations, through such devices as 
common-stock holders and officer and fam- 
ily ties, are in actual fact owned and con- 
trolled by a relatively small group of men 
and women. Thus the 676 comic-book 
titles are published by 111 corporations 
owned by only 121 persons or families in 
addition to 1 corporation which has many 
stockholders. 


The majority of these publishers maintain 
editorial offices in New York City. While 
the editorial content of comic books is de- 
termined in New York City, the actual 
printing, binding and distribution usually 
takes place at printing establishments often 
located in other States and far removed 
from the editorial offices. 


The minimum print order for any one is- 
sue of a comic book is approximately 300,- 
000, although press runs of 750,000 for a 
single issue are not uncommon. The pub- 
lishers’ experience has shown that this min- 
imum is necessary to assure such widespread 
coverage as will provide the opportunity for 
sufficient sales to cover costs and, hopefully, 
result in profits on that particular issue. 
With 95,000 to 110,000 newsdealers in the 
country, a press run of 300,000 would put 
only 3 copies of the comic book on the 
shelves of each dealer, if evenly distributed. 

After an issue of a comic book is printed, 
the copies are not shipped to the distribu- 
tor as one might expect, but directly to the 
local wholesaler. Shipments are made by 
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mail, freight, express, and truck. Such ship- 
ments are made by the printing concern at 
the direction of and in accordance with the 
instructions supplied by the distributor. The 
wholesaler then supplies the newsdealer, 
who is the retailer from whom the public 
buys. 


The newsdealer is charged for the entire 
contents of the bundle he receives. How- 
ever, the newsdealer may return the comic 
books, if they remain unsold, as in the case 
of other items, and receive credit. The 
wholesaler may route the returns to other 
dealers. When it is finally determined that 
certain returns are not salable, the whole- 
saler returns them to the distributor, for 
use in his accounting with the publisher, 
returning either the comic books themselves 
or their covers. There is also a practice in 
the industry of putting groups of returned 
comic books into thicker books and reissu- 
ing them under a new title and cover for 
a sale price of 25 cents. 


The distributor and the publisher com- 
plete their accounting on the basis of the 
returns—either of the covers or the entire 
comic books—and payment is made to the 
publisher for the copies sold. The amount 
retained by the distributor is a small per- 
centage of the total amount of the sales. 


The Crime and Horror Comic Books 


It has been pointed out that the so-called 
crime and horror comic books of concern 
to the subcommittee offer short courses in 
murder, mayhem, robbery, rape, cannibalism, 
carnage, necrophilia, sex, sadism, masochism, 
and virtually every other other form of 
crime, degeneracy, bestialty, and horror. 
These depraved acts are presented and ex- 
plained in illustrated detail in an array of 
comic books being bought and read daily 
by thousands of children. These books evi- 
dence a common penchant for violent death 
in every form imaginable. Many of the books 
dwell in detail on various forms of insanity 
and stress sadistic degeneracy. Others are 
devoted to cannibalism with monsters in 
human form feasting on human bodies, us- 
ually the bodies of scantily clad women. 
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One method of portraying horror relates 
supernatural phenomena with real people 
and things. In this type of story, horror was 
portrayed by making use of fantastic super- 
natural powers and by identifying these 
powers with people and animals that really 
exist. By association, it is suggested that real 
policemen may be ghouls who prey on the 
citizens of a city. The next-door neighbor 
may be a zombie secretly plotting with oth- 
er zombies, also neighbors, to take over the 
world. Ordinary house pets are actually 
man’s enemies awaiting the opportunity to 
destroy him. 


* * * * 


Words alone, or in conjunction with pic- 
tures, may describe violence and horror 
more vividly than the graphic techniques. 
In comic books, language is utilized to con- 
tribute to horror in several ways. It may be 
used to (a) stimulate the reader's antici- 
pation of horrible things to come; (6) re- 
inforce a belief in supernatural monsters; 
(c) describe desires impossible of being 
shown graphically; and (d) describe kill- 
ings. 

One of the more frequent functions of- 
language in crime comics is to replace 
graphic portrayals of brutal killings. In such 
instances the pictures do not show the weap- 
ons in contact wtih the victims, nor are the 
victims’ mangled bodies exposed to the 
reader. The acts of killing, however, and 
their effects on the victims are imaginative- 
ly described in the texts. The following 
serves as an illustration of this technique: 

A man is shown lifting an ax preparatory 
to striking his wife on the floor. In the 
next frame he lowers the ax, the wife is 
not shown but the caption reads: “Bertha 
squealed as Norman brought the ax down. 
The swinging of steel and the thud of the 
razor-sharp metal against flesh cut the 
squeal short.” In the next frame he holds the 
ax poised again, the body still is not ex- 
posed and the caption reads: “He brought 
the ax down again and again, hacking, 
severing, dismembering.” 


* * * * 
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Attention has been given by some experts 
to the influence of crime and horror comics 
on well-adjusted children who normally are 
not in conflict with society. Majority opin- 
ion seems inclined to the view that it is un- 
likely that the reading of crime and horror 
comics would lead to delinquency in a well- 
adjusted and normally law-abiding child. 

A different view is held by Dr. Frederic 
Wertham, consulting psychiatrist, Depart- 
ment of Hospitals, New York City. He 
maintains that it is primarily the “normal” 
child upon whom the comics have their 
greatest detrimental effects, and thus it is 
this type of individual who is “tempted” 
and “seduced” into imitating the crime por- 
trayed in the story. Dr. Wertham has been 
termed the “leading crusader against com- 
ics.” Although stating that he does not ad- 
here to a single factor theory of delinquency 
causation, he does attribute a large portion 
of juvenile offenses to the comics. 


* * * * 


Dr. Harris Peck, director of the bureau 
of mental health services for the New York 
City Court of Domestic Relations, indicated 
in his testimony that there is a possible re- 
lationship of crime and horror comic books 
to juvenile delinquency through appealing 
to and thus giving support and sanction to 
already existing antisocial tendencies. While 
pointing out that it is unlikely that comic 
books are a primary cause of juvenile de- 
linquency, he stated that it should not be 
overlooked that certain comic books may 
aid and abet, as it were, delinquent behav- 
ior which has been set in motion by other 
forces already operating on the child. Dr. 
Peck has also noted the preoccupation with 
comics of many delinquents with whom he 
has come in contact. This observation should 
be weighed with reference to the fact that 
there are many nondelinquents who are 
avid comic-book readers. 


* * * * 


Another aspect of the contribution of 
comic books to juvenile delinquency, in the 
opinion of experts, was the indication that 
the more serious forms of delinquency in- 
corporate knowledge of specific techniques 
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which many comic books provide. This was 
considered to be another valid criticism of 
comic books, i. e., they offer juveniles a 
comprehensive written and pictorial presen- 
tation of both methods and techniques of 
criminal activities. Dr. Robert H. Felix, di- 
rector of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, attributed this negative feature to 
comic books when he wrote: “They might 
well be instructive in the techniques of 
criminal activity and of the avoidance of 
detection.” 


* * * * 


Content analysis of crime comics by the 
subcommittee indicated that in most in- 
stances the crimes as portrayed in these 
books were committed with little finesse 
or imagination. Guns were the most fre- 
quent weapon for murder. “Holdups,” safe- 
blowing and payroll seizures were among 
the methods employed in robberies. How- 
ever, there were stories in which utilization 
was made of the following: lead pipes, kit- 
chen knives, wet rawhide belts (tied around 
a man’s neck to dry in the sun, thereby 
shrinking and strangling him), whips, hot 
coffee thrown in.a person’s face, wrenches, 
jagged edges of bottles, and acid (for “melt- 
ing a person’s face”). In a few stories more 
sophisticated methods of crime were de- 
scribed. For example, it was explained that 
it is easier to pick pockets in a cafeteria 
because “a man hesitates to drop a tray of 
food to see if his pockets have been pick- 
ed”; and it was suggested that tires can be 
stolen from one junkyard and sold to an- 
other. . 


* * * * 


A number of impressions were obtained 
from reading how the criminal moves in 
his cultural pattern as depicted by the crime 
comics. For example, crime may have 
brought wealth and fame even though it 
was sometimes temporary. Large monetary 
rewards from crime were shown through 
scenes of cash being counted or money be- 
ing spent on luxurious living. Through 
committing bizarre crimes, individuals be- 
came widely known figures and sometimes 
they became idols, eulogized through the 
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publicity accorded them in the newspapers. 
Many of the stories included texts which 
described the sensation experienced by a 
killer. Killing was described as the means 
of acquiring a high degree of self-confi- 
dence, giving the individual a feeling of 
strength and power. A highly pleasing phys- 
ical sensation was also described as result- 
ing from killing. 

Some stories in comic books showed that 
membership in the criminal underworld was 
dependent upon certain personal charac- 
teristics highly valued by experienced crim- 
inals. These attributes were mainly physical. 
Criminals were admired for their “tough- 
ness,” their hatred for “cops” and a willing- 
ness to commit any type of crime regardless 
of the risk involved. In their interpersonal 
relationships, comic-book criminals never 
exhibited such human virtues as considera- 
tion of others, charity and the like. Furth- 
ermore, to reinforce the behavior expected 
of the potential criminal, names suggestive 
of toughness were assigned to him. 

In some of the stories, murder for re- 
venge was justified under certain conditions. 
The murderers were not apprehended and 
there was no suggestion that they would be 
taken in custody at a future date. The end 
of the criminal’s career came about, if at 
all, through chance factors or by superhu- 
man beings or other ideal types. As the lat- 
ter two do not exist in reality, the obvious 
interpretation from these stories is that 
crime does pay if one is ruthless and clever 
to a sufficient degree. 

However, defenders and hired apologists 
for the crime and horror comic books con- 
stantly point out that in the majority of 
crime and horror comics, the villain came 
to a well-deserved end. 


* * * * 


It has been repeatedly affirmed that the 
comic book, native product of tne United 
States, is provoking discussion in other 
countries. Many Americans have expressed 
indignation over the influence these books 
may have upon the children and young adults 
in other parts of the world. 
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Several considerations stem from the im- 
pact of the comic books abroad. They are: 

1. Information gathered by United States 
Department of State personnel in many 
countries reveals public concern over the 
spread of crime and horror comic book 
reading. As far as can be ascertained by the 
subcommittee, concern has been expressed 
in almost every European country over the 
problem posed by the introduction of Amer- 
ican comics, or comics of that pattern, since 
World War II. ] 

2. Crime and horror comic books intro- 
duce to foreign cultures a lowered intellec- 
tual milieu. Detective and weird stories, 
American style, present a hardened version 
of killing, robbery, and sadism. 

3. Comic books are distributed in many 
countries where the population is other than 
Caucasian. Materials depicting persons of 
other races as criminals may have meanings 
and implications for persons of another race 
which were unforeseen by the publisher. 

4. There is evidence that comic books are 
being utilized by the U. S. S. R. to under- 
mine the morale of youth in many coun- 
tries by pointing to crime and horror as 
portrayed in American comics as one of the 
end results of the most successful capitalist 
nation in the world. 


* * * * 


Where Should Responsibility 
for Policing Crime and Horror 
Comic Books Rest? 

The subcommittee believes that this na- 
tion cannot afford the calculated risk in- 
volved in the continued mass dissemination 
of crime and horror comic books to chil- 
dren. 

Where does the responsibility rest for 
preventing the distribution of such mate- 
rials? 

With the comic book industry? 

With the parents, assisted by educational 
campaigns of civic organizations? 

With governmental censorship either at 
the Federal, State, or local levels? 


x  * @ 
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Comic Books and Authority 


The subcommittee flatly rejects all sug- 
gestions of governmental censorship as be- 
ing totally out of keeping with our basic 
American concepts of a free press operating 
in a free land for a free people. 

Canadian experience seems to indicate 
the futility of such an approach. Evidence 
introduced during the subcommittee’s hear- 
ings indicated that in 1949 the Canadian 
Parliament passed a law making it an of- 
fense to print, publish, or sell a crime com- 
ic. According to the Honorable E. D. Ful- 
ton, member of the Canadian House of 
Commons, within a year or so following the 
enactment of the Canadian legislation, the 
crime comic as such almost completely dis- 
appeared from Canadian newsstands. Into 
the void poured such a flood of love, sex, 
and girlie magazines that the Canadian Sen- 
ate established a special committee to look 
into the sale and distribution of salacious 
literature. 


After a bit, however, there crept into 
Canada the crime comic in its original 
form. It also began to appear in an alterna- 
tive form, i. e. the horror comic. Mr. Ful- 
ton ascribed many reasons for the reap- 
pearance on the Canadian newsstands of 
crime and horror comics, despite the crim- 
inal statute: inability to reach a major 
publisher for prosecution since they are, in 
the main, in the United States; relaxation 
of public vigilance so that there was no 
longer the constant supervision of news- 
stands to pick out offensive publications 
and bring them to the attention of the 
authorities and demand prosecution; and, 
inability and unwillingness of customs of- 
ficials to act as censors. 


Legislation has been enacted by three 
States, New York, New Jersey, and Idaho, 
to prohibit what is known as tie-in sales 
practices. There was testimony before the 
subcommittee that some newsdealers handle 
crime and horror comic books because they 
fear they will be penalized by the whole- 
saler if they refuse to do so. This penalty 
frequently takes the form of withholding 
more popular periodicals from the news- 


dealer who refuses to sell crime and horror 
comics or other objectionable publications. 
Evidence heard by the subcommittee in- 
dicated that such practices are geographical- 
ly widespread but scattered. 

Testimony was also presented to the sub- 
committee that these restrictive practices 
did not exist. 


* « *®* * 


Responsibility of the Comic-Book Industry 
for Self-Regulation 

The subcommittee believes that the 
American people have a right to expect that 
the comic-book industry should shoulder 
the major responsibility for seeing to it that 
the comic books placed so temptingly be- 
fore our nation’s children at every corner 
newsstand are clean, decent, and fit to be 
read by children. This grave responsibility 
rests squarely on every segment of the com- 
ic-book industry. No one engaged in any 
phase of this vast operation—from the ar- 
tists and authors to the newsstand dealers, 
from the publisher to printer to distributor 
to the wholesaler—can escape some measure 
of responsibility. A few persons engaged in 
this business have it within their power to 
do more than others to insure that this read- 
ing matter is suited to children. But many 
of those in the comic-book industry who 
had the opportunity to act to prevent abuses 
harmful to children have failed to do so. 

In short, neither the comic-book industry 
nor any other sector of the media of mass 
communications can absolve itself. from re- 
sponsibility for the effects of its product. 
Attempts to shift all responsibility to par- 
ents are unjustified. Claims of the absolute 
right of an industry to produce what it 
pleases unless it is proven “beyond a reas- 
onable doubt” that such a product is dam- - 
aging to children, are unjustified. Parents 
have a right to expect that the producers of 
materials that may influence their children’s 
thinking will exercise a high degree of cau- 
tion. They have a right to expect the highest 
degree of care. And the American people 
have a right to demand that this degree of 
care be exercised at all times, in all ways, 
and with respect to all mass media. 
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Newsdealers Unable to Assume 
Adequate Responsibility 

In larger cities such as New York or Chi- 
cage, the newsdealer offers for sale as many 
as 600 to 1,000 titles. Time does not permit 
him to sort and inspect these magazines at 
the moment of delivery. He is restricted as 
to space. So far as he is aware of the con- 
tents of a particular publication he, if he 
wishes, may “keep that magazine from mov- 
ing,” either by placing it below the counter 
or by hanging it in an obscure spot. But 
frequently, he is unaware of the contents. 
He may also be hampered in his efforts to 
prevent certain publications from moving by 
pressures exerted by the wholesaler or his 
representative. Such pressures may take the 
form of delays in the refunds he receives 
for his unsold magazines or delays in the 
delivery of bundles or routing of his bundles 
to the wrong address. Evidence presented 
to the sub-committee also indicated that in 
some instances he may be subjected to the 
additional pressures of tie-in sales, that is, 
if he refuses to handle crime and horror 
comics his supply of the best selling and 
more profitable periodicals is withheld or 
drastically reduced. The newsdealer is us- 
ually operating on small capital and is of- 
ten a disabled veteran. He has not been in 
a position to select the periodicals on his 
shelves, and therefore he is not in a position 
to assume effective responsibility for elimi- 
nating crime and horror comics from the 
channels of distribution. 


* * * * 


Distributor Holds Key Position in 
Comic-Book Industry 

There are only 13 national distributors of 
comic books. Although the distributor does 
not have an opportunity for review of indivi- 
dual issues prior to publication, it is not 
unrealistic to assume that he should be able 
to maintain familiarity with the general na- 
ture of the publications he handles month 
after month. Indeed, through a system of 
advances, the national distributor is fre- 
quently in the position of being the finan- 
cial backer, in part, of the publications he 
distributes. 
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It is the opinion of the subcommittee that 
because of his key position in the industry, 
a major responsibility falls upon the na- 
tional distributor for the content of the 
printed matter he distributes. The subcom- 
mittee is glad to note a majority of the 
distributors have expressed agreement with 
this point of view. Some of the 13 distri- 
butors have never handled crime and hor- 
ror comic books. Others, since the sub- 
committee hearings, have taken the initia- 
tive in discontinuing the handling of cer- 
tain crime and horror comic titles. In cer- 
tain instances they have worked with pub- 
lishers to the end of changing the character 
of the contents of comic books. 

* * * * 

Publisher has Primary Responsibility 

for Subject and Treatment 

Within the industry, primary responsibil- 
ity for the contents of each comic book rests 
squarely upon the shoulders of its publisher. 
The publisher can be discriminating. He 
is the creator of the comic book and he 
shapes his own editorial policy. The writers 
and artists who work on the contents are 
employed by him and are under his direc- 
tion. The attitude of the owners is reflected 
in the tenor of the work of the writers and 
artists. 

Vast differences exist between the types 
of comics produced by publishers in this 
field. The largest single publisher of comic 
books does not list crime or horror comics 
among its nearly 100 comic-book titles, and 
never has. At the other extreme is the pub- 
lisher who at the time of the New York 
hearings specialized in crime and horror 
and whose only standard regarding content 
was in terms of “what sells.” 

Why did this attempt at self-regulation 
in the industry (Association of Comics 
Magazine Publishers, founded July 1, 1948, 
defunct by 1950) fail? There were many 
reasons and they offer some lessions in 
judging future attempts at industry self- 
regulation. 

It is the subcommittee’s opinion that, if 
self-regulation by an industry such as the 
comic book industry is to succeed, there are 
certain attributes and certain mechanisms 
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which it must have. This earlier attempt of 
the comic-book industry at self-regulation 
lacked many of these. 

In the first place, the code itself must be 
clear and explicit. 

In the second place, there must be wide 
public education of the code and the mean- 
ing it has for the public when making pur- 
chases. 

In the third place, the public must be sold 
this idea of restricting purchases of comics 
to those carrying the seal of approval. This, 
of course, becomes difficult if mumerous 
publishers do not subscribe to the code and 
particularly, if some of the nonsubscribers 
are major publishers of good, clean comic 
books. Such a course of action permits the 
unscrupulous publisher, who is unwilling to 
meet the standards of the code, to hide be- 
hind the skirts, so to speak, of the reputable 
publisher who does not display the seal for 
other reasons. If those who are not adher- 
ents to the code are numerous enough, then 
adherence or nonadherence is meaningless 
in the public eye and enforcement machin- 
ery breaks down. 

Finally, there must be established enforce- 
ment machinery to make certain that the 
code’s standards are adhered to. This ma- 
chinery should have sufficient, well-trained 
staff imbued with the spirit that theirs is a 
task which, if well performed, can help the 
children of our nation. If it is not well 
performed, it can affect them adversely. In 
addition, this enforcement machinery should 
be so established and operated that it is in- 
dependent of the publishers whose materials 
it is set up to judge. This independence of 
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thought and action should be maintained at 
all times lest the entire endeavor become 
beclouded with suspicion. 


Current Efforts at Self-Regulation 


Following the hearings of the subcom- 
mittee on the effects of crime and horror 
comic books and intensified community ac- 
tion throughout the country in protesting 
to objectionable comic books, establishment 
of the Comics Magazine Association of 
America was announced. A code was adopted 
on October 26, 1954. Charles F. Murphy, for- 
merly a city magistrate in New York, was 
named code administrator. John Goldwater, 
president of the Comics Magazine Associa- 
tion of America, said that a staff of profes- 
sional reviewers will be selected to assist the 
code administrator in inspecting all comic 
books before they are printed. The code 
provides for a ban on all horror and terror 
comic books but not on crime comic books. 
A seal of approval will be printed on all 
comic books approved by the code adminis- 
trator. 

It is the consensus of the subcommittee 
that the establishment of this new associa- 
tion, the adoption of a code, and the ap- 
pointment of a code administrator are steps 
in the right direction. This effort at self- 
regulation on the part of the comic book 
industry is in accordance with suggestions 
made by the subcommittee. Whether the 
fact that not all publishers of comic books 
are members of the association will impair 
the effectiveness of this latest attempt at 
self-regulation, as it did in the previous at- 
tempt, remains to be seen. 


MOTION PICTURES AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Has There Been an Increase in 
Violence and Brutality in 
Motion Pictures? 

The first witness heard from was Mr. 
William Mooring, television and motion 
picture editor of the Catholic Tidings. Mr. 
Mooring writes for the local archdiocese 


newspaper in Los Angeles and also writes a 
syndicated weekly column to some 50 other 
Catholic newspapers throughout the United 
States, Canada, and other parts of the world. 

Mr. Mooring feels that criminal violence, 
human brutality, sadism, and other mani- 
festations of psychopathic disorder have in- 
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creased noticeably in motion pictures and 
on television within the past 2 years. Of- 
ficial Hollywood admission of overemphasis 
upon violence has been made by Eric Johns- 
ton, of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc., as reported in the Hollywood 
Reporter and Daily Variety of May 23, 
1955. 

The witness further stated that concur- 
rently, and in many instances coincidentally, 
the treatment of sex in motion pictures and 
on television has been less restrained al- 
though so far no admission of this has been 
made officially by the Hollywood motion 
picture or television producers. 

Mr. Mooring ascribed the present trend 
toward criminal violence and salaciousness 
in pictures and television . . . partly to the 
following causes: 


1. A vigorous and easily understandable 
competition between motion pictures and 
television, with the movie people insisting 
that television is getting away with it and 
why couldn't they and vice versa. 


2. The design on Hollywood's part, 
sharpened by some limited success of some 
of the sensational foreign pictures which 
had been imported to this country, to strive 
for what they called a larger adult content 
in American motion pictures. Here, Mr. 
Mooring stated that he felt it is a prevailing 
fetish that only those screen plays that deal 
intimately or sensationally with the sordid 
side of life contain the most desirable ele- 
ments of adult appeal. 


3. There is in Hollywood an increasing 
resistence to anything and everything iden- 
tified with censorship. Too often, however, 
no intelligent distinctions are drawn by the 
Hollywood producers between what is called 
“blue nose” censorship and the very sane 
editorial restraints proposed by Hollywood's 
own voluntary Production Code. 

Those who defend unrestrained realism in 
motion pictures and television have ad- 
vanced the following arguments: 


1. That the habit of movie-going has 
accustomed youth and others to accept a 
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film story as something to be enjoyed, not 
necessarily believed, let alone imitated. 


2. That it is impractical to gear the dra- 
matic content of motion pictures to the 
quirks of a small minority presumed of bor- 
derline mentalities; for example, deviates, 
sadists, molesters, and so forth. 


3. That what is true to life is wholly ac- 
ceptable in films and is given expression 
through media such as books, newspapers, 
comics, and therefore is equally valid and 
safe for the screen. 


The first argument appears to have some 
value, although it cannot be applied to all or 
even with certainty to a majority of young 
people who see movies and television shows. 


The second argument also projects an 
element of truth, although if, as it implicitly 
admits, the incipient criminal or social 
moron can be excited to imitative behavior, 
the same, in varying degrees, is true of us 
all. That the so-called emotionally unstable 
group of youth is not such a small minority 
can be seen by the fact that the subcommit- 
tee has reports which indicate that approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the total school popu- 
lation is composed of emotionally unstable 
adolescents. In some schools in deteriorated 
areas, this percentage may go as high as 60 
percent. Everyone of us is subject to temp- 
tation and the incidence of persuasion from 
the screen must depend upon individual cir- 
cumstances, conditions and character equal- 
ities nobody can definitely fix. 


The third argument takes no cognizance 
of the fact that dramatized images on a 
screen are far more powerful in their effort 
upon the human mind and imagination than 
the printed word. New methods of picture 
magnification and sound fidelity employed 
in the latest movies have increased this 
power. 


When questioned whether or not emo- 
tionally disturbed children may gain ideas 
or support regarding brutality, sadism, or 
crime as presented in movies, Dr. Hacker 
(Frederick J. Hacker, member of the Medi- 
cal Correctional Association) replied: 
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I think there is no question about it be- 
cause I see it daily in my practice, that they 
actually copied some of the violence as de- 
picted in movies. Of course, it could be ar- 
gued, on the other hand, that if they would 
not copy that pattern they might possibly 
copy another one. 

That, therefore, the description of violence 
in the movies may just act as a trigger mechan- 
ism and not be an essential cause. 

But we certainly do see in our clinical prac- 
tice, without a question of a doubt, innumera- 
ble crimes are distinctly influenced in their 
conception, in their perpetration and even in 
some details by certain models that were 
gained by the mass media of communication 
— movies, television, comic books, etc. 


Of all the media of mass communication, 
Dr. Hacker singled out the movies as hav- 
ing probably the greatest impact on children 
because of the technological developments 
of recent years; i.e. such things as stereo- 
phonic sound, Cinemascope, Vista Vision, 
etc. Dr. Hacker said: 


* * * T think the very marvelous and tech- 
nically very admirable combination and 
blending of auditory and visual stimuli, of 
hearing and seeing, produces certainly a 
heightened and cumulative effect, so that I 
would think that movies and television, but 
particularly so the movies, are in their social 
effect much more important than all reading 
matter taken together. 


* * * * 
Dr. Hacker stated: 


Movies, as a whole — much more adult 
and restrained than television or comic books 
— show awareness of social responsibility by 
voluntary submission to a code. This ex- 
presses the basic conviction that even enter- 
tainment and realism have to live up to some 
minimal educational and moral standards. 
Pictures may have become better than ever, 
but, while only a few of them stimulate and 
exploit vile, aggressive impulses, many of 
them depict extreme brutality as a natural 
function of ordinary living, and most of them 
rely heavily on the outcome of physical com- 
bat as an imminently satisfactory means of 
solving human problems. 


Dr. Hacker further explained that the 
technical perfection of the movies provides 
an excellent identification and crystalliza- 
tion model for the vague and unformed at- 
titudes of the adolescent. The often pre- 


vailing general atmosphere of violence in 
movies and other media of mass communi- 
cation promotes hero worship of the crim- 
inal, ridicule of thoughtfulness or sensitivity 
or any type of intellectual pursuit and thus 
produces the confusion of brutality with 
rugged masculinity. The code strictly en- 
forced taboo against over salaciousness fre- 
quently permits the uninhibited display of 
orgies of brutality which are in fact hostile 
manifestations of a perverse sexuality. This 
deterioration of the American dedication to 
action into violence for its own sake repre- 
sents a distinct social danger and there is 
probably a definite, though extremely com- 
plex parallelism between the general bru- 
talization of our youth and the increased 
violence in media of mass communication. 

Dr. Otto Billig, associate professor of psy- 
chiatry at Vanderbilt University, represented 
that group of psychiatrists who feel that 
crime presentations affect only emotionally 
disturbed and insecure youngsters. He did 
feel that the “trigger effect” of motion pic- 
tures discussed previously was in operation 
in some Cases: 


My clinical experience has led me to believe 
that television programs, movies, comics, etc., 
have a very limited influence on the child 
or juvenile. We have performed rather ex- 
haustive psychiatric and psychological studies 
on juvenile delinquents. Most youngsters 
do not seem at all influenced by such outside 
factors. The well-adjusted personality can 
resist them without difficulties. Yet there are 
occasional cases triggered into some delin- 
quent act who possibly receive specific ideas 
on how to carry out a crime. But only the 
emotionally disturbed and insecure individual 
appears susceptible to outside forces. 


* * * * 


Leaders of the motion-picture industry 
continually refer to the fact that in all mo- 
tion pictures, the criminal is finally brought 
to justice in the end of che film. In refer- 
ring to the concept Dr. Edmund Bergler of 
New York City wrote: 


Although all movies and television plays 
make the concession of showing that the 
criminal is eventually punished, this climax 
has no effect on the real or potential crimi- 
nals; he classifies such retribution as a bow to 
prevailing mores and dismisses it. The 
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criminal (actual or potential) also believes 
that he, unlike his counterpart on the screen, 
will be too smart to be caught. 


* * * * 

Many of the witnesses before the subcom- 
mittee from the movie industry referred to 
the statements of one another to the effect 
that movies do not create attitudes but that 
they reflect the already existing attitudes in 
our culture. Granting that the movies do 
reflect already existing attitudes in our so- 
ciety, the subcommittee believes that not 
only are the attitudes of acceptance which 
exist in our culture toward crime, violence, 
and brutality influencing these media but 
after a time these media pass on or transfer 
these attitudes to the younger generation. 

Thus, it is found that while viewing a 
specific act will not cause an average child 
to go out and commit a similar act, looking 
at a great amount of these acts could create 
on impressionable young minds a permis- 
sive atmosphere for this type of behavior, 
and in emotionally disturbed children, could 
actually trigger behavior of a violent or 
brutal nature. 

* * * * 


Of all the motion-picture executives who 
appeared before the subcommittee, not one 
would defend the motion-picture advertis- 
ing that was on display. In fact, the Motion 
Picture Advertising Code administrator, Mr. 
Gordon S. White, stated that if he had to 
pass on the advertising presented at the 
hearings again, he would, in all probability, 
change the content of the ads on display. 

Gordon S. White has been director of the 
Advertising Code Administration of the 
Motion Picture Association of America for 
the last 10 years. Prior to joining the as- 
sociation he was a tiewspaper reporter, an 
editor, and an advertising executive. The 
Advertising Code is an integral part of the 
motion-picture industry's voluntarily adopted 
system of self-regulation and has been in 
effect since 1930. 

As with the Production Code, all mem- 
bers of the association subscribe to the Ad- 
vertising Code and its services are open to 
members and nonmembers alike. Any pro- 
ducer or distributor of a motion picture 
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bearing the Production Code certificate of 
approval voluntarily agrees in advance to 
bring the film’s advertising into line with 
the Advertising Code. In conformity with 
the principles of the Advertising Code, it is 
the job of the Advertising Code Adminis- 
tration to maintain good moral standards 
and decency in advertising copy submitted 
to it. 

The Advertising Code Administration has 
two offices. One is in New York, where 
Mr. White is located and where much of the 
film advertising originates. The other is in 
Hollywood, in charge of Mr. Simon Levy, 
associate administrator. 

* * * * 

The total number of motion pictures is 
less than the total items of advertising copy. 
For instance, last year the Production Code 
Administration approved 303 feature films. 
The Advertising Code Administration passed 
on 129,229 pieces of advertising and pub- 
licity copy. . 

In between (the readily passable and un- 
passable), in what Mr. White termed a 
“gray zone,” was copy not so large in vol- 
ume that was on the line between accepta- 
ble and nonacceptable under the Advertis- 
ing Code. Some of the copy in this area 
could be made acceptable by minor changes 
and could be passed upon resubmission. 

In other instances, it was a matter of Mr. 
White's judgment and of his responsibility 
as director of the Code Administration. It 
was solely up to him to interpret the rules 
as he believed them to apply to a specific 
advertisement. 

* * * * 


One of the press books that was discussed 
during the hearings was the display of ads 
for the motion picture Hell's Island. Mr. 
Y. Frank Freeman, vice president of Para- 
mount Pictures, Inc. the producer of the 
film, was questioned regarding criticism of 
the motion picture and the ad campaign in 
connection with it. Mr. Freeman stated: 

I think it is very bad; no excuse for it. 

* * * If you could see my criticism of it, | 


don’t think it would dare go into the record. 


When Mr. Freeman was asked why he 
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let the objectionable advertising go through, 
he replied: 


I don’t control it. * * * Advertising of all 
Paramount pictures is controlled out of New 
York, under the direction of the head of dis- 
tribution and the general advertising manager. 
* * * My problem here at the studio is in 
charge of production of the picture, the manu- 
facture of the product. When I finish it, I 
turn it over to New York, to the distributing 
department. It then takes charge of the sales 
policy and the advertising policy and the dis- 
tribution of the picture. 


When Mr. White was questioned regard- 
ing his approval of the ads on Hell’s Island, 
he replied: 


I didn’t like the way they approached this 
campaign. I objected to it. And I was called 
over to the Paramount office in a conference 
with the advertising manager, the director of 
advertising policy, who is a vice president, and 
the executive vice president of the company. 

They felt, and insisted, that what they were 
doing was perfectly all right. My judgment 
can be wrong in one direction as well as an- 
other. I made the comparison with being an 
umpire. You try to call! balls and strikes and 
you can be wrong either way. I suppose I 
am wrong as often in my judgment as any 
other human being is. 

I didn’t like this, but they insisted upon 
using it, and I finally allowed myself, in 
thés case, to be persuaded. 


The chairman pointed out that Mr. Free- 
man, the head of Paramount, was not satis- 
fied with the ad campaign on Hell's Island 
and insofar as Mr. White, the Advertising 
Code administrator, was not satisfied with 
it, who, then, was responsible for the final 
campaign on Hell's Island? Mr. White 
stated: 


The executive vice president in New York 
thoaght it was wonderful. 


* * * * 

The board of directors of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association did assess a penalty against 
that company. When questioned about the 
advertising campaign for Hell’s Island, Mr. 
White assured the subcommittee that no 
one in the studio overruled his opinion. Mr. 
White indicated that he was persuaded to 
make a decision that he did not want to 
make. 


* * * * 


Nineteen fifty-five is the 25th anniver- 
sary of the voluntary adoption by the movie 
industry of the Motion Picture Production 
Code. 


* * * * 


The motion-picture industry was the first 
among the media of communication in the 
United States to adopt a system of self- 
regulation. 


* * * * 


In actual practice, all but a very few of 
the films made in Hollywood are submitted 
to the Production Code Administration for 
its approval. 

In 1954 the Code Administration ap- 
proved 303 feature-length pictures. Of 
these, 228 were submitted by member com- 
panies, and 75 by nonmembers. 


* * * * 


Mr. Geoffrey Shurlock, director, Produc- 
tion Code Administration of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, testified be- 
fore the subcommittee. Mr. Shurlock has 
worked for the Motion Picture Association 
since 1932, and has been on the staff of the 
Production Code Administration since its 
formation in June 1934 under its first direc- 
tor, Joseph L. Breen. Upon Mr. Breen’s re- 
tirement in October 1954 Mr. Shurlock 
became the director. 


Mr. Shurlock stated that it is his duty, and 
the duty of the seven members of his staff, 
to review and pass on all pictures produced 
by the members of the Motion Picture As- 
sociation who are signatory to the code, and 
also on any and all other scripts or pictures 
which independent producers may wish to 
submit voluntarily to the staff for review. 
Mr. Shurlock estimated that approximately 
99 percent of the pictures produced in the 
United States for theatrical entertainment 
went through the Motion Picture Produc- 
tion Code. Funds for the operation of the 


Motion Picture Production Code are secured 
from the producers who submit a picture 
and pay a fee based on the negative costs 
of the picture. 


a See 


a SiS 
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* * * * 


The subcommittee is also aware that 
many of the complaints against certain mo- 
tion pictures, although justifiable, are sub- 
mitted by complainants who have no idea of 
how violent many motion pictures would 
have been had not many scenes already been 
cut from the film by the code administra- 
tors. One film in particular, Fort Yuma, 
might be used as an example. The files of 
the Code Administration yielded the infor- 
mation that the film contained 24 personal- 
ized killings in the script. The code admin- 
istrators advised the producer that the film 
would not be given a seal of approval unless 
the number of killings was reduced from 24 
to approximately 10. This course of action 
was followed and the film was given a seal 
of approval. 


* * * * 


If the Production Code Administration 
feels that in a certain film there is an ex- 
cessive amount of violence and brutality or 
an excessive amount of sex suggestiveness, it 
is possible for them to withhold their seal 
if the producer is a signatory member of the 
association. If a signatory member of the 
association proceeds to release a film that 
has not been approved by the Production 
Code Administration, he is liable to a fine 
of $25,000. 

In the last 15 years, there have been only 
2 films produced by major companies that 
did not receive the seal of approval from 
the Motion Picture Production Code. There 
have also been a number of foreign films 
submitted to the Code Administration 
which have been refused a seal. One of 
these pictures was an independently pro- 
duced film called The Moon Is Blue and one 
was the picture produced by one of the ma- 
jor studios, RKO, called The French Line. 
Both of these films were released without 
the seal of approval. In the case of The 
Moon Is Blue, neither the producer nor the 
distributing company was then a member of 
the association. Consequently, they were 
not subject to the $25,000 fine. In the case 
of The French Line, the fine was never as- 
sessed against the producer. However, when 
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the film was subsequently brought into line 
with the code, the violation was overlooked. 


* x * * 


Exhibitors, do not require the seal of ap- 
proval as a prerequisite for the showing of 
pictures in their particular movie houses. 
Because of a monopoly suit, the Govern- 
ment ordered divorcement of the producing 
and distributing companies from the thea- 
ters which they owned. Thus, the Motion 
Picture Association of America, which is a 
combination of both producing and releas- 
ing companies, no longer owns its own thea- 
ters. The result is that there is no working 
agreement in regard to requiring a seal of 
approval on the part of the theater owners 
at the present time. 


* * * * 


Mr. Shurlock stated that the Code Admin- 
istration has been guided since 1936 by an 
interview with a crime expert, Auguste 
Baumer, who was at that time a professor of 
criminology at Berkeley. He advised the 
Production Code staff that — 


the more involved the crime, the more easy 
it is for the police to come upon a clue and 
for the criminal to make a slip. 


Mr. Baumer encouraged the staff to believe 
that rather involved crimes would not cause 
any serious social damage. He further 
stated that the thing to watch out for is a 
simple way of committing a crime. It is 
readily obvious to anyone that the crime 
depicted in the picture is much too compli- 
cated, if only to the extent that this is prob- 
ably the only place in the world where the 
crime could possibly be committed. How- 
ever, it is not the pattern of the crime that 
is objectionable, but the fact that the char- 
acters are easily identifiable and therefore 
may inspire others to imitation which is also 
contrary to the Code. 


* * * * 


There can be counted a total of 17 per- 
sonalized killings throughout the running of 
one film. Mr. Harry Joe Brown, one of the 
coproducers of Ten Wanted Men, stated at 
the hearings that there are only 5 or 6 kill 
ings in this picture, and each one contained 
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a moral and gave a good example to Amer- 
ican children. He did admit that the scene 
wherein a character in the film was shot 
first in the hand, then in the upper arm, and 
then apparently in the chest as he sat in a 
horse-drawn buggy was subject to some 
criticism. He did feel, however, that this 
scene provided a good example to children; 
ie., the love of a father for his son. (This 
scene was an attempt by outlaws to derive 
information as to the whereabouts of the 
man’s son. He preferred, however, to be 
systematically shot to death rather than re- 
veal the information. ) 
* * * * 


Mr. Shurlock stated that Kiss Me Deadly 
is a rather low-toned type of literature to 
bring to the screen. He defended the film 


on the grounds that it did portray officers 
of the law in a very admirable manner. He 
also felt that the sex situations portrayed in 
the film were very mild which, on examina- 
tion by the subcommittee, seemed highly 
sex-suggestive. 

On viewing the motion picture Kiss Me 


Deadly, there is no doubt that this film com- 
bines vicious criminal brutality and sex 
salaciousness in violation of the Production 
Code. Although the producers argue that 
the book, with exactly the same situations 
portrayed in the film, sold to over 60 mil- 
lion people, nevertheless it can be said that 
the brutalities and sadistic scenes portrayed 
in the book, when combined with a large 
screen and stereophonic sound, produce a 
manifold increase in the impression and the 
impact that the senses receive. 

Mr. Lou Greenspan, the executive secre- 
tary of the Motion Picture Industry Council, 
is concerned with the good public relations 
of the motion-picture industry. This organ- 
ization is one wherein the representatives of 
management and the representatives of the 
labor unions and guilds meet to discuss 
common problems for the benefit of the 
motion-picture industry. This includes the 
writers, the actors, the art directors, the 
A. F. of L. film unions, all the technical 
unions, cameramen, and sound men, as well 
as the Producers’ Association and the Inde- 
pendent Producers’ Association. 


Mr. Greenspan stated that the studio 
heads agree that the public must share the 
responsibility as well as the credit for the 
content that motion pictures reflect. He 
said: 

* * * Don’t forget, it is the seme public, 
the same people that pay their money to see 
Blackboard Jungle, that also pay their money 
to see A Man Called Peter, or a Davy Crockett, 
or a Disney picture. It is the same people. 


The subcommittee would like to point 
out at this time that Mr. Greenspan may be 
slightly in error in this observation. Present 
studies indicate that people are selective in 
the type of motion picture or any other type 
of media that they see. This means that the 
people who see A Man Called Peter may not 
see Blackboard Jungle and vice versa. To 
carry this thought a step further, the type 
of child who should not see Blackboard 
Jungle may be the type of individual who, 
in the final analysis, is the very person that 
seeks out this type of motion picture. 

There exists a national motion-picture 
previewing group made up and controlled 
and operated by the representatives of 13 
universally respected nationwide organiza- 
tions with a national membership of, many 
millions. They are: American Association 
of University Women, American Jewish 
Committee, American Library Association, 
Children’s Film Library Committee, Na- 
tional Society of Daughters of the American 
Revolution, National Federation of Music 
Clubs, National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Girl Scouts of the U. S. A., National 
Council of Women of the United States, 
Protestant Motion Picture Council, Na- 
tional Council of Parents and Teachers, 
Schools Motion Picture Committee, and the 
Unived Church Women. Each of these or- 
ganizations screens and classifies motion 
pictures. Each has its own national pre- 
viewing chairman who appoints a motion- 
picture previewing committee. This results 
in the establishment of 13 previewing 
groups with a large combined membership. 
Then the combined membership is divided 
into numerous subcommittees, each having 
a complete cross-section representation of 
13 participating organizations. The sub- 
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committees screen, judge, and rate pictures 
in the following categories: A for adults 
over 18 years; F for family, all ages; YP for 
young people over 12 years; MYP for ma- 
ture young people; CPR for children’s pro- 
grams recommended 8 to 12 years; CPA for 
children’s programs acceptable 8 to 12 
years; and FR for family recommended. 


Before pictures are released to theaters, 
prints of all films are made available by 
each of the producing companies for screen- 
ing by these subcommittees. The motion- 
picture people cooperate to maintain con- 
venient schedules for the viewing groups to 
assure that every film is seen and appraised. 

Each member of the viewing committee 
makes an individual report and these are 
then assembled and referred to the joint 
editorial committee which prepares the final 
joint estimate. When there are appreciable 
variances among those who evaluate a pic- 
ture, the variances are included in the pub- 
lished appraisal. 

The final estimate, widely known through- 
out the United States as the Green Sheet, 
is printed every two weeks and 20,000 
copies are distributed. Throughout the na- 
tion this adyance information on forthcom- 
ing motion pictures becomes available to 
thousands of parents, teachers, clergymen, 
and community leaders of all kinds. Also 
the participating national organizations also 
print the Green Sheet Estimates in their na- 
tional publications. Libraries and schools 
and churches regularly display them. The 
Parent-Teachers Magazine, for example, 
carries in every issue two pages of these mo- 
tion-picture estimates. 


* * * * 


Conclusions and Recommendations 

The subcommittee feels that the Motion 
Picture Production Code staff has relin- 
quished the necessity for strict adherence to 
the code by producers in the name of artis- 
tic liberalism, because they no longer feel a 
responsibility toward children. 

Another reason, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, for increased violence is that the 
code staff can only suggest script or scene 
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changes to producers. The producers are 
not bound by the decision of the code staff. 
Any letters regarding changes are phrased 
in the form of a recommendation. The 
code staff does not (and cannot) demand 
the softened treatment of violence as a man- 
date from the code; nothing of that nature 
appears in it. A good deal of the work of 
the Production Code Administration is of 
an advisory nature, pointing out sources of 
trouble with censor boards or pressure 
groups or possible audience reactions. The 
producers are free to disregard such advice 
at any time. 

Increased objections on the part of con- 
cerned individuals throughout the United 
States and abroad are apparently going to 
put a stop to the trend toward more vio- 
lence and, indeed, a reversal seems to be 
forthcoming. The real motivation underly- 
ing this reversal of form, however, cannot 
be placed at the level of a sudden social 
awareness of public resentment on the part 
of the motion-picture producers, but at the 
level of monetary remuneration. That is, 
there is fear on the part of the motion-pic- 
ture producers that their box office will be 
hurt as a result of the recent trends in mo- 
tion picture producing and the resulting 
criticism. The desire for a return to the 
code restrictions seems to be inspired by 
fear rather than by any growth of profes- 
sional consciousness or sense of responsibil- 
ity for the public interest on the part of a 
few who control the industry. 


x * * * 


Traditionally, three solutions have been 
developed for the problem of keeping mo- 
tion pictures within their proper function: 
Censorship, penal sanctions, and self-regu- 
lation. Censorship, though its status is still 
unsettled, appears to have spent its force. 
Complete freedom for motion pictures 
within the limits of the penal laws is im- 
possible to achieve, for organized interest 
groups are unlikely to give up their review 
boards, and they will see that the Production 
Code is perpetuated. Self-regulation through 
the Production Code has the advantage of 
being a method of control integrated with 
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the production process, and the cost is borne 
by the industry. However, there are im- 
portant defects. The interests of motion- 
picture producers do not always coincide 
with those of the public, and the public can 
exercise no direct control over the procedure 
established to administer the code. There is 
also the possibility that producers with un- 
acceptable productions will increasingly sim- 
ply issue those films without the Production 
Code seal. It must be concluded that none 
of these methods will produce any universal 
solution. 
~*~ ke & * 

Clearly, the motion-picture industry pre- 
fers self-regulation to censorship. The con- 
trolling mechanism has been integrated with 
the production process, and the administra- 
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tors of the codes are familiar with produc- 
tion problems and methods. Preventive con- 
trol is less expensive and more efficient 
than delecions and possible rejections of fin- 
ished pictures. A rejected or mutilated 
movie is a waste, and the postproduction 
changes demanded by censor boards may 
ruin films. There is thus an enormous ad- 
vantage in self-regulation over censorship. 
The latter inevitably is negative and uncrea- 
tive. 

The solution, the subcommittee feels, is 
improved self-regulation which is oriented 
to the needs of a mature screen purveying 
meaningful entertainment to mass audiences 
and which is entered into freely by the 
movie companies. 


OBSCENE AND PORNOGRAPHIC LITERATURE AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Surveys of stores and newstands in all 
pacts of the nation established that almost 
without exception the comic books were 
displayed indiscriminately in the midst of 
magazines notorious for their emphasis on 
sex, nude torsos and exaggerated accentua- 
tion of some physical characteristics of male 
and female alike. 


* * * * 

Figures compiled by the (Federal) 
Bureau (of Investigation) show that during 
1953 a sex criminal was arrested somewhere 
in the United States every 6.7 minutes, day 
and night; since 1937, rape cases have in- 
creased 110 percent. Boys of 18 and 19 
years of age are committing more rapes than 
males in any other age group. The percent- 
age of rapists under 20 has doubled since 
1940. Venereal disease rates in some lo- 
calities have risen 25 percent and it is to be 
stressed that these are only the known cases. 

The subcommittee finds that there is a 
relationship between this deplorable statisti- 
cal summary and a mushrooming growth in 
the production, distribution and sale of por- 
nographic materials. 

Lest there be some misconception or mis- 


understanding about the subject matter with 
which this report must deal, this subcom- 
mittee emphasizes that we are not discuss- 
ing questionable comic books or salacious 
magazines. Admittedly some of these are 
replete with pornographic connotations, but 
what this subcommittee has sought to do is 
to come to grips with the outright pornog- 
raphy that corrupts, defiles and destroys. 


* * * * 

It... is not an idle conclusion when we 
estimate now that pornography up to this 
time has been a $500-million-a-year racket. 
In the face of testimony of gross receipts of 
more than a million dollars a year by just 
one participant in the racket, of seizures of 
$50,000 quantities in one city and $100,000 
in other cities, and evidence that even an or- 
dinary street peddler was making $300 
weekly, the subcommittee believes that the 
half-billion-dollar figure is fairly accurate. 


* + oS 
Almost every conceivable device that can 
be used to pander to the base, illicit and 
immoral tendencies and emotions of the hu- 
man has been utilized as an instrument of 
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pornography. Erotic books and pamphlets, 
phonograph records, motion-picture film in 
black and white, color and sound, ordinary 
still photographs, colored slides, playing 
cards, paper match covers, ‘wood carvings, 
plaster casts, bathmats and a host of other 
items of a character too delicate to identify 
are merchandised by licentious and con- 
scienceless individuals who play upon normal 
and abnormal! sexual passions for profit. 


* * * * 


The pornographer of today is modern. 
Like a legitimate businessman, those who 
deal in pornography have taken full advan- 
tage of all of the modern concepts of indus- 
trialization. They have kept pace with 
changes and technical developments, partic- 
ularly in the field of mass communications. 
Investigators who find identical items in 
seizures made in as distantly separated 
places as Illinois and Rhode Island, Califor- 
nia and Connecticut, Missouri and Massa- 
chusetts, or Louisiana and New York will 
certify readily that there is a distribution 
through wide areas of the country. 

There was one unusual aspect to the in- 
terviews conducted by staff investigators and 
the replies received to the questionnaire 
and that was the disposition to treat por- 
nography as an insignificant problem of in- 
consequential proportions. This is said not 
with the idea of being critical of the cooper- 
ating agencies, because we had the advan- 
tage of holding the focal point toward 
which all of this vitally necessary informa- 
tion was being channeled. 

Thus conditions most apparent to us were 
unknown to a great many of those who 
helped funnel into our possession the ingre- 
dients that formed the composite picture of 
this entire racket. It is in this atmosphere 
of lack of awareness, heightened by too 
many instances of apathy at the prosecutive 
and judicial levels, that the pornographer 
has been permitted to thrive. 


* * * * 


Whar isn’t known to most people is the 
disturbing and shocking fact that not only 
are minors being lured into the role of 
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“pushers” of pornography among other ju- 
veniles but that there are all too many in- 
stances where they have been prevailed 
upon to pose for movies and still photo- 
graphs of the most degrading and perverted 
character. Thus we have confirmation of 
the cycle of age-old morai philosophy that 
what may be ignored at first, is ultimately 
condoned and finally embraced. 

Parenthetically, the subcommittee is moved 
here to interject the observation that the ap- 
plication of this philosophy has no age 
limit. It is a matter of serious concern that 
our adult society is exhibiting manifesta- 
tions of deteriorated moral principles, con- 
triving meanwhile for compromise of those 
that remain unviolated. This subcommit- 
tee has realized in its studies that this is the 
unhealthy legacy inherited by the genera- 
tion whose delinquency is now deplored. 
The callous disregard of the moral law by 
an older generation visits its sins upon the 
generations that follow. 

a * *&* * 

Schoolyards and the streets in the im- 
mediate vicinity of schools are lurking 
places for smut peddlers. Some operate on 
foot, some from parked cars and even in- 
offensive candy shops and stores close to 
schools are known to have engaged in un- 
der-the-counter trafficking in pornographic 
items. Conditions like these breed the in- 
volvement of children in the racket itself. 

Here will be found the most insidious 
appeal for the interest of children, the car- 
toon books containing the recognizable 
characters from the comic strips that the 
children have been reading in the daily 
newspapers. But these characters are now 
cast in roles never conceived by their cre- 
ators. The twisted mind of the plagiarists 
have vested these characters with new per- 
sonalities and placed them in new settings. 
The result is far from funny and it isn’t 
pretty. The child may not understand what 
is meant by sex perversion. The filthy car- 
toons make its meaning plain as day. 


* * * * 
In Pittsburgh, Pa. last July the police 
made a $100,000 seizure of pornography. 
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Included were approximately 15,000 of 
these cartoon books, known in police jar- 
gon as “2 x 4's.” 
Another favorite piece of pornographic 
merchandise aimed at the impressionable 
juvenile mind is the deck of playing cards 
upon the faces of which appear pictures 
showing 52 different kinds of perversion. 
There is no fixed sales price, but the usual 
price, according to testimony given the sub- 
committee by veteran police officials, is $5 
to $8 for those with black and white pic- 
tures and $10 to $12 for colored ones. Of 
course, in some areas where the output is 
considerable, lower prices may prevail. 


* * * * 


The subcommittee has encountered evi- 
dence that juveniles have invested in these 
decks of cards and have invoked the profit 
motive for themselves by selling single cards 
to schoolmates for whatever they can get in 
the 25-cent to 50-cent range. Thus a deck 
obtained furtively for $5 from a smut ped- 
dler is productive of a gross return that can 
run anywhere from $13 to $26. The appeal 
to a money-hungry youngster is obvious. 

There is a peculiar resemblance to nar- 
cotics addiction in exposure of juveniles to 
pornography. There is the same pattern of 
progression. Once initiated into a knowl- 
edge of the unnatural, the impressionable 
young mind with the insatiable curiosity 
characteristic of those reaching for maturity 
inevitably hunt for something stronger, 
something with more “jolt,” something im- 
parting a greater thrill. 

The dealer in pornography is acutely 
aware of this progressive facet; his array of 
material to feed this growing hunger is care- 
fully geared to the successive stages. Like 
the peddler of narcotics his only interest is 
to insure that his customers are “hooked”; 
he knows that once they are “hooked” they 
will continue to pay and pay. 


x & *& 


Mr. GAUGHAN. Doctor, yould you tell us 
what is a fetish? 
Dr. HENRY (Dr. George W. Henry, Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Psychiatry, Cornell Uni- 
versity College of Medicine). A fetish is 


usually some object, material, or substance 
which becomes the chief source of sexual 
stimulus for a particular person. 

Mr. GAUGHAN. In your medical textbook 
entitled “All the Sexes” you state in your 
chapter on fetishes that high-heel fetish, and 
women’s-lingerie fetish are two of the more 
common type of fetishes. 

Dr. HENRY. That is correct, but any kind 
of clothing, any part of the body might be- 
come attractive or might become a fetish for 
a particular person. 

Mr. GAUGHAN. Used as a substitute for 
the normal sex? 

Dr. HENRY. That is right. It can become 
and does become as exciting to them as any 
other part of the body, or the body, to what 
is called a normal person. 


Mr. GAUGHAN. Doctor, is there such a 
thing as leather and rubber fetish? 

Dr. HENRY. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. GAUGHAN. Is there also fetish known 
as bondage in which people are trussed up? 

Chairman KEFAUVER. What do you :nean 
by leather and rubber fetish? 

Dr. HENRY. There are various devices 
that are manufactured for enclosing parts of 
the body, and that are used for the purpose 
of exciting people sexually. 

Mr. GAUGHAN. In other words, certain 
leather types of shoes and boots and so on 
can be used as a substitute for a sexual outlet 
by persons who are trained along that line, 
who so enjoy it? 

Dr. HENRY. That is correct. Almost afy- 
thing can become a fetish, even a violin. 

Mr. GAUGHAN. Is there a type of sexual 
deviation that is known as bondage where a 
person is trussed up with ropes and chains? 

Dr. HENRY. Yes; that is fairly common. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. You say bondage 
is fairly common? 

Dr. HENRY. Fairly common in this par- 
ticular group, that is the group of sexual devi- 
ates. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. Tell us more about 
that bondage being fairly common. 

Dr. HENRY. Among those who are fa- 
miliar with this variety of sexual deviation, 
it is a matter of common knowledge to them. 
It is not common knowledge to the general 
public. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. You mean they like 
to see someone who is bound up? 

Dr. HENRY. Yes; they do. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. Pictures of them? 

Dr. HENRY. Some of them do. 

Mr. GAUGHAN. And some of them might 
be bound up by themselves? 

Dr. HENRY. Yes. 
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Dr. GAUGHAN. Is the act of spanking a part 
of the flagellation technique? 

Dr. HENRY. Yes; one of the milder forms. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. You mean whip- 
ping? 

Dr. HENRY. Yes; whipping in any form, 
even to the extent of drawing blood. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. You say it is a 
minor form. What are the more violent 
forms? 

Dr. HENRY. They use actual whips, 
straps, sticks. 


x kk 


Chairman KEFAUVER. Dr. Henry, mur- 
der even crimes involving theft, beatings, 
most of all the crimes, can, to some extent, 
result from maladjustments which children 
might get from the kind of literature and pic- 
tures and what not they see? 

Dr. HENRY. That is correct. A good 
many of the sexually maladjusted are not 
primarily interested in sex relations, but in 
the thrill or the danger which is associated 
with the sexual act. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. In other words, 
these pictures, these bondage pictures and 
things of that sort are important in this mat- 
ter, too? 

Dr. HENRY. They are important. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. Will one of you show 
this Gargoyle publication 478 Madison 
Avenue, to Dr. Henry? Is that typical of the 
bondage pictures you were talking about? 

Dr. HENRY. Yes. There is more of the 
whipping in this. You can see the whip in 
several of the pictures. Whipping means 
just what it says. They actually use these 
on people, sometimes unti] they bleed. There 
are individuals who are so impelled to abuse 
others that they will keep on until they kill 
them. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. Until they kill 
them? 

Dr. HENRY. Yes... . There are also people 
who get their greatest thrill by being beaten. 


x kee 


Following are some excerpts from re- 
sponses to an inquiry made to police chiefs 


around the country: 

South Hadley, Masg.: “Pornographic ma- 
terial of lewd playing cards and pictures were 
strewn about a pond that is frequented by 
children in the neighborhood. The ages of 
the children were of schoolage, 8 to 10 years. 
All pupils of Woodlawn School.” 

Minneapolis, Minn.: “I gather that the use 
of pornographic movies is extensive among 
university and high-school students in Minne- 


apolis. Matteson, in the State Bureau of Ap- 
prehension, says that he doubts whether any 
college student goes through 4 years without 
being exposed at least once to a pornographic 
movie. Recent graduates of the University 
of Minnesota confirmed this.” 

Paducah, K.: “About 75 percent of the 
pornographic material is getting to minors.” 


xk 


Wilmington, N. C.: “During the entire 
investigation of obscene literature we re- 
ceived information that this literature has 
filtrated throughout the schools of the county 
and that it could be purchased by anyone who 
applied for it from the Piner or the Carolina 
Camera Shops.” 
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Philadelphia, Pe.: “Pornographic literature 
has stirred up male youth who consegently 
go out and commit ‘gang rape.’ This mass 
rape is an integral part of the juvenile gang 
warfare system. Its frequency is underesti- 
mated and that is because many of the victims 


are afraid to report these crimes to the au- 
thorities.” 


xkek tk 


IV. Laws on Pornographic Literature 
and Material 


Title 18 of the United States Code deals 


with the traffic in pornographic material 
and the pertinent sections of this title are 
recited. 


SEC. 1461. MAILING OBSCENE OR CRIME- 
INCITING MATTER: 

Every obscene, lewd, lascivious, or filthy 
book, pamphlet, picture, paper, letter, writ- 
ing, print, or other publication of an inde- 
cent character; and 

Every article or thing designed, adapted, 
or intended for preventing conception or pro- 
ducing abortion, or for any indecent or im- 
moral use; and 

Every article, instrument, substance, drug, 
medicine, or thing which is advertised or de- 
scribed in a manner calculated to lead an- 
other to use or apply it for preventing con- 
ception or producing abortion, or for any 
indecent or immoral purpose; and 

Every written or printed card, letter, cir- 
cular, book, pamphlet, advertisement, or 
notice of any kind giving information, directly 
or indirectly, where, or how, or from whom, 
or by what means any of such mentioned 
matters, articles, or things may be obtained or 
made, or where or by whom any act or opera- 
tion of any kind for the procuring or pro- 
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ducing of abortion will be done or performed, 
or how or by what means conception may be 
prevented or abortion produced, whether 
sealed or unsealed; and 

Every letter, packet, or package, or other 
mail matter containing any filthy, vile, or in- 
decent thing, device, or substance; and 

Every paper, writing, advertisement, or 
representation that any article, instrument, 
substance, drug, medicine, or thing may, or 
can, be used or applied for preventing concep- 
rion or producing abortion, or for any inde- 
cent or immoral purpose; and 

Every description calculated to induce or 
incite a person to so use or apply any such 
article, instrument, substance, drug, medicine, 
or thing — 

Is declared to be nonmailable matter and 
shall not be conveyed in the mails or delivered 
from any post office or by any letter carrier. 

Whoever knowingly deposits for mailing 
or delivery, anything declared by this section 
to be nonmailable, or knowingly takes the 
same from the mails for the purpose of circu- 
lating or disposing thereof, or of aiding in the 
circulation or disposition thereof, shall be 
fined not more tian $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years. or both... . 


The subcommittee held hearings on Sen- 
ate bill 600 during the early part of the 
year and reported favorably this bill that 


closed one of the most gaping loopholes in 
the Federal laws dealing with the inter-state 


transportation of pornography. This bill 
was passed and became Public Law 95, 84th 
Congress, Ist session, and was signed by the 


thing, device, or substance; and,” is hereby 
repealed. 

SEc. 3. Chapter 71 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting, immedi- 
ately following section 1464 of such chapter, 
a new section, to be designated as section 
1465, and to read as follows: 

“§ 1465. Transportation of obscene matters 
for sale or distribution. 

“Whoever knowingly transports in inter- 
state or foreign commerce for the purpose of 
sale or distribution any obscene, lewd, lascivi- 
ous, or filthy book, pamphlet, picture, film, 
paper, letter, writing, print, silhouette, draw- 
ing, figure, image, cast, phonograph record- 
ing, electrical transcription or other article 
capable of producing sound or any other mat- 
ter of indecent or immoral character, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 

“The transportation as aforesaid of two or 
more copies of any publication or two or more 
of any article of the character described above, 
or a combined total of five such publications 
and articles, shall create a presumption that 
such publications or articles are intended for 
sale or distribution, but such presumption 
shall be rebuttable. ' 

“When any person is convicted of a viola- 
tion of this Act, the court in its judgment 
of conviction may, in addition to the penalty 
prescribed order the confiscation and disposal 
of such items described herein which were 
found in the possession or under the im- 
mediate control of such person at the time of 
his arrest.” 


x «eek 


President on June 28, 1955. It is here re- 


ited Excerpts from replies to questionnaires 
cited. 


sent by the subcommittee to chiefs of po- 
lice across the nation show their opinions 
regarding state laws dealing with pornog- 
raphy traffic. 


PUBLIC LAW — 84TH CONGRESS 
CHAPTER 190 — Ist SESSION 
s. 600 


AN ACT To amend title 18 of the United 
States Code, relating to the mailing and 
transportation of obscene matter 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
paragraph of section 1461 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to sead as fol- 
lows: , 

“Every obscene, lewd, lascivious, indecent, 
filthy or vile article, matter, thing, device, or 
substance; and — .” 

SEC. 2. The fifth paragraph of section 1461 
of title 18, United States Code, reading “Every 
letter, packet, or package, or other mail mat- 
ter containing any filthy, vile, or indecent 


St. Paul, Minn.: “I believe that penalties for 
the manufacture of such materials should be 
so strong as to discourage any repetition by 
violators. The State legislature is now in the 
process of passing new laws tightening re- 
strictions on this matter.” 

Minneapolis, Minn.:: “In some cases, we 
do not feel that our laws, either State or local, 
are adequate to cope with the so-called art 
magazines and photos. Without any ques- 
tion, certain of these magazines would be 
detrimental to the minds of juveniles.” 

Worcester, Mass.: “Penalties are not suf- 
ficione:” .. 

Dallas, Tex.: “In my opinion, State and 
local laws are not adequate to cope with the 
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problem. Under Texas laws, violations of 
this type are claimed as misdemeanors.” 

Los Angeles, Calif.: “Under our present 
laws, it is sometimes difficult to obtain con- 
victions that discourage future participation 
by the defendant, because the sentence im- 
posed is quite often negligible. It is generally 
felt that if such a conviction would require 
registration as a sex offender, the frequency 
of repeaters would drop noticeably. Uni- 
formity of the laws pertaining to pornography 
would be of great value insofar as the liaison 
between police agencies is concerned. Many 
acts constituting a violation of the Los Angeles 
Municipal Code are not illegal acts in other 
States and cities.” 


Testimony of Mr. William C. O’Brien, 
Assistant Solicitor, Los Angeles, Cal.: 


I would like to discuss the legal situation, 
the laws which we have to use and which we 
try to enforce in the Post Office Department 
to prevent the dissemination of obscene mat- 
ter. 

Of course, the principal and oldest law is the 
one now incorporated in title 18 of the United 
States Code, known as section 1461. It is a 
law which was passed in 1872 and amended 
several times since, and it has a twofold 
character. It provides that no obscene, lewd, 
indecent, or filthy matter shall be carried in 
the mails. It says that if they are carried in the 
mails, they shall not be delivered by any post 
office or letter carrier. And it also provides 
a penalty for whoever knowingly deposits 
such matter in the mails, or knowingly causes 
it to be taken from the mails. The penalty is 
$5,000 fine or 5 years imprisonment, or both. 

That, of course, is a very strong law, both in 
the scope of the matter it embraces and also 
in the penalty it carries. The difficulties of 
enforcement, of course, are very numerous. 

We have had the experience of not being 
able to prosecute offenders where it would do 
the most good — in other words, where the 
obscene matter has been directed for delivery. 
That is because a fellow may live in a liberal 
or ultraliberal typical jurisdiction, either on 
the west coast or the east coast. They do not 
regard the mailing of some of the stuff we 
consider obscene very serious, the fines or 
penalties imposed are not commensurate with 
the injury that such matter does to the public, 
and especially to juveniles. 

Therefore, the Post Office Department is 
advocating and presently trying to obtain ap- 
proval for additional legislation which will 
authorize prosecution of offenders in the com- 
raunities where the matter is delivered and 


where it actually inflicts injury upon the 
recipient. I think such legislation would be 
of great help in deterring some of this traffic. 

The nonmailability statute is one which is 
most often employed by the Post Office De- 
partment, because it is readily applicable to 
all matter which is not under seal. That 
would enclose all circular matter which is 
third class and all publications which are not 
mailed under seal. Therefore, most of our 
post cards, most of our work, comes under 
that statute. We do exclude from the mails 
under that statute great quantities of non- 
mailable obscene matter, mainly in the form 
of periodicals. Sometimes two or three hundred ~ 
copies of a magazine may be declared un- 
mailable because it is obscene. The publishers 
are pretty well acquainted with that fact, and 
consequently we find not many of them will- 
ing to take a risk when they have a bad issue; 
they probably send it by some other means of 
conveyance. Sometimes you will find publi- 
cations scattered around the country which 
have indicia on them indicating entry as sec- 
ond class matter, but that doesn’t mean that it 
was disseminated by the mail; it could have 
been delivered by private carrier, common car- 
rier, or other form of transportation. 

And then, of course, we have a number of 
lawsuits arising from our efforts to exclude 
obscene matter from the mails. We have 
some very close questions on what obscenity 
constitutes. The battle is an unceasing one 
between those who want to make a living out 
of this pornographic matter, and law enforce- 
ment officers and the public, which objects 
to having the mails used for the distribution 
of such material. 


xx 


Mr. CHUMBRIS. Mr. Roth, what is your 
gross income from your operations in these 
books that we are discussing here this morn- 
ing? 

Mr. ROTH. It is around $260,000, $270,- 
000 a year. 

Mr. CHUMBRIS. Mr. Roth, do you try to 
get contracts with people so you can have 
publishers write their life and experiences 
about them? 

Mr. ROTH. No. We are asked to, and we 
do not have anything to do with that. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. Were you presi- 
dent of Seven Sirens Press, Inc.? 

Mr. ROTH. That's right. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. Will you explain 
what this seems to be on the letterhead of your 
corporation? 

Mr. ROTH. Yes; I will be very glad to. 
At the end of the first Jelke trial, I contacted 
the woman known as Pat Ward, and offered 
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her this contract for a book. If you meant this 
kind of a contract, we offer it to people whose 
books might interest us. This contract was 
never signed by Miss Ward, or, I know, by 
anybody else. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. If you are dealing 
in abstracts, and heroes over in Europe, and 
metaphysical characters, why do you want to 
get a contract with Pat Ward right after the 
first Jelke trial? 

Mr. ROTH. I believe a very fine book can 
be made on that. By the way, there is one in 
the making anyway. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. 
contract? 

Mr. ROTH. No. 


You didn’t get the 
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Chairman KEFAUVER. 
down? 

Mr. ROTH. She wanted too much money. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. What is that? 

Mr. ROTH. She wanted too much money. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. Anyway, you tried 
to negotiate for a contract? 

Mr. ROTH. Yes; the book was to have 
been written by a very fine writer and was to 
have been a very fine book. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. Why would you like 
to have a book about a person who had just 
been in a notorious trial? 

Mr. ROTH. I believe the New Testament 
rotates around just that kind of a woman. 


She turned you 


TELEVISION AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


It is estimated that there are 33 million 
television sets in the United States in use 
today. These sets make television programs 
regularly available to some 90 million per- 


sons. The annual manufacturers’ output of 
television sets increased from 210,000 sets 
in 1947 to 1,050,000 in 1948. In 1949, the 
industry produced 3 million sets; in 1950, 
6,500,000; in 1951, 5,400,000; in 1952, pro- 
duction reached 6 million; in 1953, there 
were 7,200,000 sets produced; and in 1954, 
the total was 7,300,000 sets produced. 


* * * * 

A few years ago (1950) the United Par- 
ents Association of New York City, Inc., 
concluded that the heaviest concentration of 
television viewing among juveniles fell 
among children in the 5-to 6-year age group 
who watched television 4 hours a day. How- 
ever, almost the same number of hours were 
spent watching television each Saturday and 
Sunday by pupils at the Burdick Junior 
High School, Stamford, Conn. who had 
television sets at home. These pupils spent 
an average of 27 hours each week before 
their sets. Their school schedule occu- 
pied 27 hours and 55 minutes each week. 
A similar quote from Walter Clarke of Cin- 
cinnati: 


The average 12- or 13-year-old spends 3.7 
hours every day before the screen. Over a 
week he is apt to spend 30 hours — 5 more 
than he spends in school. (Time, Jan. 7, 
1952). 


A survey of the effects of television upon 
324 pupils in a Takoma Park, Md., elemen- 
tary school was prepared by Stanley T. Kap- 
lan at George Washington University. The 
pupils ranged from 84% to 12% years of 
age. It was found that 91.7 percent have 
television sets in their homes. On the av- 
erage, each pupil spends 14 hours and 35 
minutes during the school week in front of 
the television screen, plus 5 hours 22 min- 
utes on Saturday and 5 hours 8 minutes on 
Sunday, or a total of 25 hours 5 minutes per 
week. In only 6.1 percent of the instances 
do the parents select the programs to be 
viewed. In answer to the question, “Do 
parents and child ever disagree on any types 
of programs?” 53 percent said “Yes.” Only 
34.2 percent said “No.” Parents reported 
that they most frequently disagreed on 
crime programs and westerns. 


* * * * 


Activities leading to the adoption of a 
code for television were begun simultane- 
ously with the licensing of stations. The 
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experience of many years of operation in 
radio broadcasting pointed to the desirabil- 
ity of early agreement upon standards of 
programs. The NARTB Television Code 
became effective March 1, 1952. Subscrib- 
ers are entitled to display a seal of good 
practice signifying compliance with code 
standards. 


* aa * * 


Ralph Hardy, then (1952) vice president 
in charge of Government relations of the 
NARTB, testified in June 1954, before the 
Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency with regard to the method de- 
vised “for assuring reasonable observance of 
the code provisions.” A television code re- 
view board (consisting of 5 members who 
are appointed by the president of the 
NARTB to serve 2-year terms without com- 
pensation) is responsible for the adminis- 
tration, interpretation, and enforcement of 
the code. He pointed out that this code 
review board meets at least four times a 
year for considering complaints received by 
the NARTB concerning specific programs, 
series of programs, or advertising practices 
on the television stations or networks. 

Harold E. Fellows, president and chairman 
of the board of directors of the NARTB, testi- 
fied on October 20, 1954, that the television 
code review board may file charges against 
a station before the television board of di- 
rectors. Upon an affirmative two-thirds 
vote, the board of directors may void, remove, 
or temporarily suspend a subscription and the 
authority to further identify itself as a code 
station through the seal of good practice 


* * * * 


The National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters conducted four monitor studies 
of programs in New York City, New Haven, 
Los Angeles, and Chicago during the years 
1951-53. One of the conclusions of the Chi- 
cago study is that — 

the general picture is that of a relatively uni- 

form program structure, which shows much 


less variation than one might expect from 
city to city or season to season. 


The following may be cited as affording 
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some indication of the large volume of acts 
of crime and violence presented in so-called 
drama for children. 


Study of 85 percent of the total program 
time of the 7 television stations in New York 
for the week of January 4-10, 1953, and for 
a similar week in January 1952 revealed that 
the number of acts and threats of violence was 
manifold and had increased substantially be- 
tween 1952 and 1953. In the 1953 study 
week a total of 3,421 acts and threats were 
observed —— an increase of 15 percent over 
1952. This meant an average of 5.8 acts and 
threats of violence per hour in 1952, of 6.2 
acts and threats of violence per hour in 1953. 
These figures are, of course, cumulative for 
the seven stations and obviously no child 
could be individually exposed to all programs. 
It was also noted that during the week of 
January 4-10, 1953, children’s television 
hours in New York City were twice as satu- 
rated with violence as other hours. 


* * * * 


The overall picture is fairly similar from 
city to city, but the differences between sta- 
tions within any given city are much greater 
than had been anticipated. This was empha- 
sized by Mrs. Clara S. Logan who testified 
before the subcommittee as a representative 
of the National Association for Better Radio 
and Television (NAFBRAT). 

With particular reference to the 7 stations 
in the City of Los Angeles during the week 
of May 1 to 8, 1954, one station telecast 30 
minutes of “objectionable” program material, 
whereas another station telecast 26 hours 10 
minutes of “objectionable” program material. 
Mrs, Logan said: 


Credit or blame should be placed where it 
belongs, not on the broadcasting industry as 
a whole but on the individual licensee of the 
particular station broadcasting the good or 
the bad. 


Forty-two program hours (between 4 p. m. 
and 10 p. m. September 12-18, 1954) of 
each Washington station were monitored by 
members of the staff of the subcommittee. 
WNBW showed 1014 hours of program con- 
cerned with crime and violence, and com- 
pared with 714 hours of such program on 
WTTG, 6 hours on WMAL, and 14% hours 
of such program content shown on WTOP. 
For all 4 stations together, approximately one- 
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fourth of the viewing time — 3834 hours out 
of a potential 168 hours — was devoted to 
programs of such a theme. A subcommittee 
has not attempted to evaluate any program of 
and by itself, or to say whether such a pro- 
gram is “good” or “bad.” Comment might 
be made upon the superabundance of pro- 
grams laden with acts of crime, violence, and 
brutality available to the child viewer of 
television during that period and perhaps to 
a lesser extent today in Washington, D. C. 
Frequently the child viewer has little choice 
‘except between one crime show or another. 
For example, between 6:15 and 6:30 p. m. 
on Tuesday, September 14, 1954, and Thurs- 
day, September 16, the choice was between 
the Black Phantom, a western thriller, a 
crime film in an oriental setting, or Hoppity 
Skippity, which is a puppet show designed to 
suit only very young children. 

At the hearings in Washington, the sub- 
committee presented similar charts on the 
programs in certain other cities. That the 
siuation in Washington was not too atypical, 
as shown by program materials listed for 1 
day at Seattle, Denver, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Kansas City, Dallas, Atlanta, Cleveland, 
and Philadelphia during the period Septem- 
ber 13 and 17, 1954, for the hours between 
4to10 p.m. For the entire group, approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the viewing time — 3714 
hours of a potential of 192 hours — was de- 
voted to the crime-violence motif. Cleve- 
land, having 3 stations, offered only 2%4 
hours of such program material, while San 
Francisco with 6 stations and Atlanta with 
3 stations offered only 3 hours of such pro- 
grams. Denver, with 4 stations, however, 
had 25 hours of that type of program. Chi- 
cago, with 4 stations, had 23 hours, and 
Philadelphia, with 3 stations, had 22 hours of 
violence and lawlessness. 


x *&* & * 
A cursory view of program content shows 


clearly that a large amount of the crime and 
violence in television programs is from film. 


~*~ * &k * 


These scenes were subject to considerable 
comment during the course of the hearings 
— comment as to whether or not the acts 
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portrayed constituted violations of the 
NARTB code. Several spokesmen for the 
industry took the position that no judgment 
could be made of an individual scene even in 
terms of good taste unless it was viewed in 
the context of the entire program. If virtue 
eventually triumphs, questionable scenes may 
become quite acceptable, it was held. 

The motion pictures ‘from which these 
scenes were taken were viewed later by the 
NARTB review board and by the production 
code administration of the Motion Picture 
Association of America at the request of the 
subcommittee. Their respective reports are 
reproduced in full in the appendix. 

The subcommittee is aware of many criti- 
cisms of television programs by reviewers of 
the various newspapers and magazines. Well 
thought-out letters have been received from 
all over the nation with complaints from 
concerned individauls. The communications 
contain documented evidence of violations 
of the NARTB code. One of the subcom- 
mittee’s correspondents quoted Time maga- 
zine’s capsule description of several of tele- 
vision’s top programs, which read: 


A man was brained with a monkey wrench. 
A woman tied to a chair was tortured with a 
knife till she died. Two stripteasers were 
sliced to death with razors. Four gangsters 
were shot down. A bartender was murdered 
in his own saloon. A small boy was killed by 
a hit and run driver. Two teen-agers were 
beaten to a pulp and a woman in flimsy negli- 
gee was mauled by masked intruders — all 
on TV of course. 


Dr. Ralph S. Banay, a research psychiatrist 
from Columbia University, appeared before 
the subcommittee on April 6, 1955, and told 
of doing an analysis of the program themes 
for the week just before he testified as a wit- 
ness. His statement read: 


Dr. BANAY. Hopalong Cassidy at 9 o'clock 
wipes out a gang. 


The next program, Buffalo Bill, Jr., there is 
a false accusation of murder; at 11 there is a 
crooked insurance deal. 


At 1 o'clock there is a story of kidnapping; 
at 1:30 there is a western story with cattle 
rustling; the sheriff is either shot in the back 
or is in cahoots with the gang. 
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At 2:15, 3 pirates, revenge; at 3 o'clock, a 
western story again with violence; at 5 o'clock, 
Roy Rogers; 2 desperadoes blow up the train; 
at 5:30, an orphan boy eludes the authorities. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. Orphan boy does 
what? 

Dr. BANAY. Eludes the authorities. 

Chairman KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Dr. BANAY. At 6 o'clock, a cowboy G-men 
story; at 6:30, the Black Phantom; at 7 
o'clock, a vicious sabotage ring by Gene 
Autry. 


x & 2 @ 


The next day is Sunday, which is relatively 
free of crime stories. 

At 10 o'clock western movies; at 11 o'clock 
a reluctant burglar, jilted rich girl plots re- 
venge; at 1:30, Roy Rogers — a double fea- 
ture movie, western plus an ex-convict at- 
tempt to expose loan sharks. 

Five-thirty, Captain Gallant, gang attacks a 
caravan; at 6 o'clock Sky King, saboteur blows 
up a secret desert project; 7 o'clock, Big 
Town, crime drama; 7:30, stearnship captain 
robs and deserts passengers; 9 o'clock, Watch 
Me Die, a man seeks a perfect methed of 
murdering his wife, divorce won't do; he 
wants her money. 


* * * * 


The subcommitte would like to refer at this 
point to the study of David Abrahamsen, 
Status of Mental Hygiene and Child Guid- 
ance Facilities in Public Schools in the United 
States, in the Journal of Pediatrics, volume 
46, No. 1, January 1955. In that study a 
sample of the school population of the United 
States was surveyed. Results in the study rep- 
resented a total of 2,540,888 children. One 
of the purposes of the study was to determine 
the percentage of emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren in need of psychological help in the 
nation's schools. It was found that in some 
schools as high as 60 percent of the pupils 
enrolled were experiencing some sort of emo- 
tional difficulty. The average shown for all 
schools was 10 percent. Projected onto the 
entire school population of the United States, 
there are approximately 2 million emo- 
tionally disturbed children in this age range. 
Needless to say this is a large group of chil- 
dren. It is a group to be reckoned with by all 
the responsible people in a field of mass com- 
munication in view of the conclusions 
reached in the following section. 
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Many spokesmen for television have 
pointed out that most of the other outstand- 
ing studies of juvenile delinquency do not 
take into consideration the effects of the 
mass media. The subcommittee does not be- 
lieve, however, that this can be necessarily 
attributed to the fact that they were not con- 
sidered important since their inclusion would 
entail methodological problems requiring 
great effort and financial backing which has 
not been available for that purpose. 

James L. Caddigan, director of program- 
ing and production, Du Mont Television 
Network, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, 
Inc., said: 


The broadcaster's responsibility toward 
children cannot be discharged by the sched- 
uling of a special group of children’s pro- 
grams. Every moment of every program 
telecast must be tailored to the highest stand- 
ards of respect for the family and the home. 


Statements of the above nature were preva- 
lent during the hearings. However, the pro- 
gram content as monitored not only by the 
subcommittee staff but by other research 
groups reveals the fact that the chasm be- 
tween what the television people feel is good 
programing and what is actually telecast is 
indeed a wide one. 


* * * * 


Miss Enid Love, specialist for children’s 
and school programs, television service of 
the British Broadcasting Corp., London, Eng- 
land, told of the British experience when 
she appeared before the subcommittee on 
October 20, 1954. She pointed out that the 
BBC is not, and never has been in peacetime, 
subject to governmental control or censorship 
in program matters. The standards of the 
BBC's programs are safeguarded by the (1) 
creation of advisory councils, (2) mainte- 
nance of a staff training school for new re- 
cruits, (3) regulation of internal staff with 
regard to corporation policies and practices, 
and (4) recruitment of the corporation's 
services of men and women from whom high 
professional standards are expected. 

The BBC is not a commercial system of 
broadcasting. Until recently it has been the 
only television system service in the United 
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Kingdom. A second system, however, the 
Commercial Television Authority, has been 
in existence since July 1954 and will soon 
begin broadcasting. Parliament has attempted 
to impose safeguards upon the new system. 
The authority will be regulated by a board 
of governors appointed by Parliament, simi- 
lar to the board of nine governors which di- 
rects the British Broadcasting Corp. This 
board will be responsible for general stand- 
ards of taste in the presentation of all its pro- 
grams. 


The (Federal Communications) Commis- 
sion has consistently taken the position that 
it is expressly prohibited by section 326 of 
the Communications Act from exercising any 
powers of censorship over the contents of 
programs. The text reads: 


Nothing in this Act shall be understood 
to give the Commission the power of censor- 
ship over the radio communications or signals 
transmitted by any radio stations, and no 
regulation or condition shall be promulgated 
or fixed by the Commission which shall inter- 
fere with the right of free speech by means of 
radio communication. 


(Commissioner) Rosel H. Hyde men- 
tioned that section when he appeared as a 
witness before the subcommittee in October 
1954. He opposed the assigning of censor- 
ship board powers to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission or to any other Govern- 
ment agency. He said that it was his belief 
that the Commission could refuse licenses to 
those who persist in broadcasting obscenity, 
indecency, and profanity, lotteries, or 
fraudulent advertising, or to those who refuse 
to serve the public interest by presenting a 
well-rounded program. He explained that 
the Commission does not attempt to carry on 
any regular or comprehensive monitoring of 
the programing of the individual stations for 
the purpose of determining or evaluating 
their program content. Therefore, license 
renewal, which is required annually and 
which involves completion of FCC Form 303, 
has become a fairly automatic procedure. 


In the exercise of its licensing functions, 
Mr. Hyde said, the Commission has only very 
rarely, on the basis of the facts available to it, 
been able to determine that a station's pro- 
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graming standards have so far deteriorated as 
to warrant a finding that its continued opera- 
tion would not serve the public interest. 


Commissioner Hennock Stated Views 
on FCC Responssbility 

Frieda B, Hennock, Commissioner, Federal 
Communications Commission, disagreed with 
her fellow commissioners in a statement sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee in which she 
asserted that the Federal Communications 
Commission should not be considered devoid 
of any function or responsibility relating to 
program content. She was outspoken in 
pointing out that the air waves belong to the 
people and not to the broadcasters. She be- 
lieves that the Commission must first deter- 
mine that the public interest is being served 
in each instance before a license renewal is 
approved. It was pointed out that the lega! 
interpretation was spelled out in the United 
States Supreme Court decision of May 10, 
1943, in the case of National Broadcasting 
Company v. U.S. (319 US. 190, 215 et seq.) : 


But the act does not restrict the Commis- 
sion merely to supervision of traffic. It puts 
upon the Commission the burden of determin- 
ing the composition of that traffic. 

The Commission’s licensing function can- 
not be discharged, therefore, merely by find- 
ing that there are no technological objections 
to the granting of a license. If the criterion 
of “public interest’ were limited to such 
matters, how could the Commission choose 
between two applicants for the same facilities, 
each of whom is financially and technically 
qualified to operate a station. Since the very 
inception of Federal regulation by radio, com- 
parative considerations as to the services to be 
rendered have governed the application of the 
standard of public interest, convenience, or 
necessity. 


* * * * 

In the past the Federal Communications 
Commission has remained aloof from de- 
cisions with respect to program content and 
has limited the scope of its activities to tech- 
nical and financial aspects of radio and tele- 
vision. The subcommittee is of the opinion 
that che Commission has not fully exercised 
in the public interest the powers presently 
vested in it. This is not to say that the sub- 
committee believes that the FCC should be- 
come a censuring body, arbitrarily imposing 
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its judgments upon an unwilling industry. 
The subcommittee does believe, however, that 
the FCC cannot evade the responsibility it 
has under the law for concern with program 
content. 

In the words of the United States Supreme 
Court's decision of May 10, 1943, National 
Broadcasting Company v. U.S. (319 US. 190, 
215 et seq.) : 


* * * the act does not restrict the Com- 
mission merely to supervision of the traffic. 
It puts upon the Commission the burden of 
determining the composition of that traffic. 


In hearings before the House Commerce 
Committee on April 13, 1955, FCC Chair- 
man George McConnaughey stated that the 
time has come for an investigation of the 
broadcasting “looking toward the possibility 
of monopoly and all the other elements that 
go into the network situation.” He further 
stated that what was needed is a “comprehen- 
sive study of the economics and operations 
of the broadcasting industry as a whole. In 
such a study, the role of the networks would, 
of course, be of great importance, but the role 
of the advertising and talent agencies, the 
sponsors, the film producers and distributors 
and other non-network organizations in the 
television industry would necessarily play an 
equally significant role.” Mr. McCon- 
naughey also requested that the FCC be given 
authority to levy a small fine for violations 
of FCC policing rules for the air waves. He 
feels the FCC's present power to revoke li- 
censes in such situations is too severe. 

The subcommittee feels that “all the other 
elements that go into the network situation,” 
should rightly include the determination of 
standards for program content, and that the 
concept of levying fines for violations of 
lesser degrees could also be applied to viola- 
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tions of programing standards. Repeated or 
flagrant violations would be subject to re- 
view upon requests for renewal of licenses. 

The subcommittee is of the opinion that, 
the full exercise of its existing responsi- 
bility relative to program content requires 
three steps: 


1. The promulgation of certain minimal 
standards both in terms of prohibiting the 
presentation to children of certain materials 
in such manner as to be damaging to them 
and in setting forth criteria as to what con- 
stitutes, in minimal terms, balance in pro- 
graming. 

The FCC should develop such standards 
with full and free participation of the in- 
dustry and with utilization of the advice and 
guidance of outstanding educators, psycholo- 
gists, and other authorities in the science of 
child behavior. 

Such standards would be subject, of course, 
to judicial review to determine the reasona- 
bleness. 


2. An increase in monitoring and fact- 
finding activities to the extent needed to 
provide an adequate sample of what is on 
the air. 


Monitoring should be on a spot-check 
basis, covering over the course of a year, the 
entire country. Analysis of program logs 
should also be made on a spot-check, sam- 
pling basis, including annually one or more 
analyses for each commercial television out- 
let. 


3. Utilization and consideration of these 
materials to determine whether the public 
welfare is adequately served in passing upon 
all requests for renewal of licenses. 





Project: A Presbyterian church in Bloomfield Hills, Mich., for the fifth suc- 
cessive year has sponsored an Outdoor Art Festival which draws artists, amateur and 
professional, from Canada, Mexico, and the U.S.A. Gladys G. Dibble tells the 


story in American Home, Sept. 1956. 


In the same issue Virginia Schroeder tells 


the picture-story of Temple Shalom, Greenwich, Conn., which annually invites 


neighbors to their “Jewish Home Beautiful.” 


Candles on each of the feast-day 


tables (Hanukkah, Rosh Hashanah, Purim, Pesah) are lighted as a reader explans 


the food and symbols. 











Prisoners’ Attitudes Toward Organized Religion 


Philip M. Smith 


Professor of Sociology, Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


|» esamsagee OFFICIALS readily admit that 
the great majority of all inmates claim 
nominal affiliation with some church or ex- 
press a preference for some denomination. 
Only a small proportion of the prisoners, 
usually less than 5 per cent, fail to designate 
at least a superficial interest in organized re- 
ligion. 

Studies of prisoners’ social backgrounds, 
involving careful cross-checking of informa- 
tion, reveal that many of them make exag- 
gerated statements regarding the nature of 
their relationships to the church. They do 
this with mixed motives, of course, but the 
desire to obtain sympathy, achieve status, 
and qualify for earlier parole is doubtless an 
incentive in numerous instances. There are 
practically no “atheists” among convicts, 
judging from their own statements to 
officials, but this does not mean that a large 
proportion of them — as in the case of the 
non-prison population — may not be almost 
wholly indifferent to the church as an insti- 
tution. So long as identification with or- 
ganized religion is deemed desirable as an 
aid to personal advancement, it is to be ex- 
pected that most prisoners will speak well of 
the church in their contacts with key prison 
personnel, including the chaplain. 

To learn more about inmate attitudes! to- 
ward religion than can be obtained through 


*The writer is indebted to Mr. John Koenig, one 
of his graduate students under the University of 
Michigan cooperative program, for administering 
the questionnaire. Mr. Koenig is a staff member 
at Michigan State Reformatory. 


“official” interviews, a special questionnaire 
was administered to a sample group of Michi- 
gan prisoners in December 1955. To 
stimulate spontaneity of expression, the re- 
spondents were encouraged to comment 
freely on any of the topics covered by the 
questionnaire. Since all responses were 
anonymous, and since both the distribution 
and collection of the papers was done by in- 
mate assistants, it is believed that the in- 
formation obtained is reasonably accurate 
from the factual standpoint and that it is 
likewise truly indicative of prisoners’ views 
in relation to attitudes.* 

Of the sample of 50 men, 20% stated that 
they were Catholics (compared with 23% 
of all inmates who were Catholic) and 56% 
said that they were Protestants (compared 
with 74% of all inmates who were Protes- 
tant). Only 4% stated that they had no 
connection with a church at any time (com- 
pared with 2% for the entire prison). Judg- 
ing from the replies of the remaining 20% 
who did not list a denominational affiliation, 
the great majority were evidently of Prot- 
estant origin, 

Church Membership 


More than three-fourths (769%) of the 
inmates stated that they had been regular 
church members at some time in their lives 


*The sample, though small in size, was believed 
to be reasonably representative of the men in 
prison. Overly aggressive, hostile, or defiant in- 
mates were not included in this group. Typical 
offenses represented were robbery, burglary, for- 
gery, etc. 
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prior to their imprisonment. The duration 
of membership ranged from six months to 
20 years, the median average being about five 
years. Of those attending church (whether 
members or not), 54% said that they went 
“regularly” (2 or more times a month), 26% 
said that they went “occasionally” (not often- 
er than once a month), and 20% said that 
they “seldom” attended (2 or 3 times a year). 


Sunday School 
More than three-fourths (78%) of the 
inmates stated that they had studied the 
Bible in church schools at some time in 
their lives. The period of attendance ranged 
from two months to 13 years, with the medi- 
an figure being four years. 


Churchgoing Family Background 
Slightly more than half (52%) of the 

respondents said that they came from church- 
going families, while the remainder stated 
that their families were not regular church 
attendants. About one-third of the former 
(34%) mentioned that one parent (usually 
the father) did not attend church, while over 
one-fourth of the latter group (29%) em- 
phasized the faithful attendance of close 
relatives. 

Adequacy of Biblical Instruction 

In answer to the question: “Do you be- 

lieve that as a child you received adequate 
instruction in the teachings of the Bible?,” 
52% said “yes,” 36% said “no,” and the re- 
plies of the remaining 12% were so qualified 
as to be in the “don’t know” category. One 
thoughtful inraate wrote on his paper: “Can 
anyone ever get enough of the Bible?” An- 
other prisoner said, however, that he “got to 
dislike it” because “my folks made me go 
every Sunday to Sunday School,” while a 
third thought he had received “too much” 
Bible teaching and reacted strongly against 
it. 

Knowing the Difference,Between 

Right and Wrong 


There was no doubt that the great ma- 
jority (70%) clearly understood the dif- 
ference between right and wrong with refer- 
ence to the crimes which they had committed. 
This is not at all surprising in view of the 


fact that most modern criminologists empha- 
size that the ability to distinguish between 
“right” and “wrong” of itself is not sufficient 
evidence of the offender's responsibility for 
his action. Often the offender is in the 
grip of impulses over which he may have 
little or no control, because of psychopathic 
or neurotic tendencies, and he may not know 
why he commits crimes. 


The Church as a Force for 
Crime Prevention 

Opinions of the prisoners were about 
equally divided in answer to the question: 
“Do you think that if you had been more 
faithful to the church you would not have 
gotten into trouble?” Many of the replies 
showed unmistakable evidences of ambival- 
ence, indicating that the respondents were 
confused regarding their motivations when 
they committed their crimes, convinced as to 
the church’s value as a crime prevention in- 
strumentality in theory, and cynical regard- 
ing the actual achievements of the church 
in helping to keep men from becoming in- 
volved in crime when they were confronted 
with strong temptations which were hard to 
resist. This particular question was pur- 
posely biased in its phrasing to discover 
whether the overwhelming majority of the 
group would attempt to “rationalize” their 
wrongdoing in terms of drifting away from 
the church, an easy way to appeal for sym- 
pathy. 


The Effectiveness of the Church as a 
Force for Good 


A battery of questions were included to 
elicit responses relative to the attitudes of 
the inmates toward the churches’ programs 
for youth and toward church members in 
general. It is admitted that some of the 
questions were both “leading” and “loaded,” 
designed to encourage the respondents to ex- 
press freely any words of commendation or 
criticism which they might have in mind. 
The following questions are typical of this 
group of questions: 


(1) “Have you ever felt that the 
churches were indifferent to the needs of 
youth in trouble?” Of the respondents, 42% 
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said “yes,” 54% said “no,” and 4% were 
undecided. 


(2) “Do you think that the churches 
place enough emphasis on social and recrea- 
tional programs for youth?” Of those re- 
plying, 30% said “yes,” 62% said “no,” and 
8% were undecided. 


(3) “Judging from your own experience, 
have you found most church members will- 
ing to extend you a helping hand?” In an- 
swer to this question, 50% said “yes,” 48% 
said “no,” and 2% were undecided. 


(4) “In your opinion, are there more 
hypocrites than sincere believers in the 
churches?” (This was a typical “loaded” 
question, designed to determine the degree 
of cynicism existing among the prisoners. ) 
Of the respondents, 68% said “yes,” 18% 
said “no,” and 14% were uncertain. 


(5) “Do you think that churches gen- 
erally try to make a man who is ‘down and 
out’ feel at home when attending church?” 
In answer to this question, 58% said “yes,” 
24% said “no,” and 18% were uncertain. 


(6) 


“In your opinion, is the average 
church member much better morally than 
the average prison inmate or about the 
same?” Of those replying, 24% said “much 
bettet,” 56% said “about the same,” and 
20% were uncertain. 


(7) “In your opinion, would most 
church members try to make an ex-convict 
feel welcome at church if they knew his 
past?” Of the respondents, 36% said “yes,” 
38% said “no,” and 26% were undecided. 
(One prisoner wrote: “I can tell you better 
after about 3 more years.” ) 


Other questions of the “free answer” 
variety were as follows: “How can church 
people: (1) help to prevent young men 
from getting into trouble? (2) help men 
to make good on parole?” As might be 
expected, there was a wide range of replies, 
many of which were difficult to classify. 
Typical answers to the above were: “More 
recreational programs.” “Better cooperation 
among church members themselves.” “You 
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can’t find the answer to this problem in the 
churches of today.” “Organize interesting 
groups for them to join.” “They had better 
leave them alone and let their parents and 
friends try to help them.” “By the use of 
more understanding and plain common 
sense.” “By really trying to be sincere 
Christians.” “By setting good examples.” 
“By providing more recreation and social 
life, not just religious teaching.” “By not 
telling them they wil! end up in hell if they 
do wrong but that they'll feel better inside 
if they do right.” “By accepting them on 
equal terms without any of their ‘high and 
mighty’ ways.” “By getting the hypocrites 
and the high-toned crooks out of the 
churches.” “By having more activities that 
really interest young people.” “T'll tell you 
brother: try practicing what you preach.” 
“Just quit being phonies.” “Help them 
whenever they are in trouble.” “Put more 
emphasis in the churches on helping the 
poor and needy and talk less about raising 
a lot of money for fancy buildings.” “Stop 
holding against a man the fact that he has 
a prison record; after all, he has to have a 
job to eat.” “Frankly, I don’t think church 
people can do very much because they don’t 
seem to reach these men when they are most 
in need of help.” “Personally, I doubt if 
the most of them are interested in us, but 
they talk a lot about doing good.” “Christ 
can help, God can help, but most people 
don’t seem to want to help men on parole; 
they're too suspicious.” 


The foregoing replies are presented as 
given — with minor corrections made in 
spelling and sentence structure — and they 
seem to indicate that the church has a real 
challenge before it. If many prisoners ap- 
pear cynical regarding organized religion, it 
suggests that the church may have failed 
them in their moments of greatest need.* 


°Cf. S. B. Wenger, “What Prison Inmates Think 
of God,” Religious Education, 40: 39-43, (Janu- 
ary-February, 1945). Also: P. M. Smith, “ a 
ized Religion and Criminal Behavior,” So gy 
a! Social Research, 33: 362-367, (May-June, 
1949). 











SIGNIFICANT EVIDENCE 


Ernest M. Ligon 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 


William A. Koppe 


Research Associate, Union College 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of the relevant 
significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods 
and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may well take 
advantage of every new finding in scientific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretative comment, 
which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used by 
permission of that periodical. The abstract number is Volume 29, Number 6, De- 


cember, 1955. 


I, ABSTRACTS RELATED TO CHILDHOOD 
AND ADOLESCENCE 


Two foreign studies on reading interests 
of children which indicate the international 
similarities of all children: 


8456. Burns, Donald G. (U. Leeds, Eng.) 
NEWSPAPER READING IN THE SECONDARY Mop- 
ERN SCHOOL. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 25, 1-9. 
— Questionnaire responses from 798 boys and 
girls, aged 13 to 14, reveal an average of 1.5 daily 
papers read. Local rather than national dailies are 
favored. News items hold first place for both 
sexes, and the order of preference for other content 
is the same for boys and girls with the single ex- 
ception of “sports” which is ranked last by girls, 
although given a somewhat higher position by 
Reading is selective rather than complete, and 
shows the efforts of well-defined habits closely re- 
lated to the pupils’ interests. The range of tastes is 
wide. — (R. C. Strassburger) 


8945. Freitag, Gunter. (U. Marburg, Germany.) 
Dik LITERARISCHEN INTERESSEN VON SCHU- 
LERN UND SCHULERINNEN EINER HOHEREN 
LEHRANSTALT.. (The literary interests of high 
school students.) Psychol. Bestr., 1953, 1, 264-311. 
— Interviews and questionnaires of reading inter- 
ests of 201 boys and 43 girls indicated that boys 
aged 10 to 13 prefer adventure and hero stories 
written especially for their age group. From 13 
to 16 they grow more interested in the works of 
well known pocts-and writers. This trend con- 
tinues in the 16 to 19 age group. Similarly, girls 
initially prefer literature written especially for 
them, shift to sentimental love stories during pu- 
berty, and read the works of great poets during 
adolescence. A daily newspaper was read by all 
those students to whom one was available. — 
(H. P. David) 


This abstract indicates a need for more 
faith in the thinking of the adolescent: 


8485. Tarwater, Jesse W. (Calif. State Polytech- 
nic Coll., San Luis Obispo.) THE ADOLESCENT’S 
QUESTION: “WHO UNDERSTANDS WHO I AM?” 
Understanding the Child, 1955, 24, 11-14.— 
Through the use of four inventories administered 
to 43 students and their parents, Tarwater obtained 
data indicating that adolescents understood their 
parents better than the parents understood them. 
Parents best able to predict their children’s re- 
sponses “ had children with the fewer prob- 
lems.” Additional findings are presented and im- 
plications discussed. — (W. Coleman) 


8964. Hildreth, Gertrude, (Brooklyn Coll., N. 
Y.) SCHOOL-WIDE PLANNING FOR THE GIFTED. 
Educ. Adm. Superv., 1955, 41, 1-10. — It requires 
the effort of the entire school staff in order to reach 
all the gifted children. These children constitute 
a precious human resource. Ample provision for 
them will be rewarded. The author analyzes a 
number of points showing how such a program 
for the gifted can be coordinated: (1) the school 
supervisor of gifted children; (2) alternative in- 
structional provisions for the gifted; (3) teaching 
the gifted as an aspect of individualized instruc- 
tion; (4) goals for the gifted; (5) features of 
modern educational practices that benefit gifted 
children throughout the school.—(S. M. Ama- 
tora) 


Il. ABSTRACTS RELATED TO PERCEPTION 
AND LEARNING 


When compared with Swedish universities, 
American students live a fuller college life. 
Segregation in fraternities is a growing con- 
cern: 


8956. Simenson, William, & Geis, Gilbert. A 
Cross-CULTURAL STUDY OF UNIVERSITY STU- 
DENTS. J. higher educ., 1955, 26, 21-24; 56-57. 
— Information was obtained from a random sam- 
ple of 145 students at the University of Oslo and 
275 students at the University of Wisconsin. The 
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Norwegian student has all but his academic inter- 
ests met outside the university, while the American 
student as shown in this sample finds most of his 
interests satisfied within the university environ- 
ment. American students enjoy university life 
much more (particularly so in the case of women), 
are more likely to be working part-time, spend 
much more time in the classroom but less time 
studying, know their professors more intimately, 
and attend church more regularly than their Nor- 
wegian fellows. —(M. Murphy) 


8950. Lawrence, Charles R. (Brooklyn Coll., N. 
Y.) MOVEMENTS FOR THE ABOLITION OF FRA- 
TTERNITY SEGREGATION AT THIRTY-THREE COL- 
LEGES. Soc. Probl., 1955, 2, 140-153.— “The 
elimination of discriminatory clauses would seem 
to be the minimum toward which a given campus 
might work.” Although a negative approach “ 

it frees the members of a local house to look be- 
yond the group within which they have tradition- 
ally sought members.” Suggests that fraternities, 
student government councils, and the campus press 
might do much to aid in the integration of for- 
= excluded minority groups. —(R. M. Frum- 
in 


Ill. ABSTRACTS RELATED TO BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 


Juvenile delinquency: two viewpoints: 
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8778. McCann, Richard V. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND THB 
CHURCH’S OPPORTUNITY. Relig. Educ., 1955, 
50, 88-92. — Twenty divinity students are study- 
ing ways that churches can help in combating de- 
linquency. One is making @ study of the needs for 
a Protestant chaplain in juvenile courts; four stu- 
dents are working directly with individual delin- 
quents; eight are surveying opinions of people ia 
various communities; two are working with posi 
juvenile delinquents; two are serving as grou 
workers, and two are working at the Hayden Good. 
will Inn. — (G. K. Morlan) 


8780. Nolan, James B. ATHLETICS AND JUVEN- 
ILE DELINQUENCY. J. educ. Sociol., 1955, 28, 
263-265.— Today the threat of juvenile delin- 
quency has become a grave challenge. The ma- 
chinery of the social world is geared to combat it 
as it has never been before. In athletics a child 
learns the importance of individual merit, of fair 
play. Here also racial discrimination and intoler- 
ance do not flourish. Yet the author issues a warn- 
ing in that a seriously-organized, widely-shared 
program of athletics in a school can have certain 
pitfalls. The good athlete may be rated above the 
good student. A sports program is a tool, but it 
is not in itself an answer to juvenile delinquency. 
—(S. M. Amatora) 


The abstracts which follow are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and are used by 
permission of that periodical. The abstract number is Volume 30, Number 1, February, 1956. 


I. ABSTRACTS RELATED TO CHILDHOOD 
AND ADOLESCENCE 


These are concrete suggestions for work- 
ing with adolescents based on a mature psy- 
chological theory: 


700. Hearn, G. (U. California, Berkeley.) KURT 
LEWIN ON ADOLESCENCE. Group, 1954, 17(2), 
9-15.— Lewin’s field theoretical analysis of ado- 
lescence emphasized that it is a period of transition 
in which the individual is shifting his identification 
from childhood to adulthood. He saw the adoles- 
cent as a marginal person in the sense that he is on 
the periphery of two groups. The adolescent strives 
to make this marginality more comfortable by con- 
structing a world of his own. On the basis of 
Lewin’s theoretical formulations, the author devel- 
ops a set of program principles and objectives for 
work with teenagers: (1) they need advance 
preparation for the experience of adolescence; (2) 
they require occasional opportunities to associate 
with younger children in a junior leadership ca- 
pacity; (3) adolescence should be afforded a status 
of its own and assigned its own dignity and impor- 
tance by adults; (4) belonging to a group is one 
of the best ways through which adolescents can 
achieve some degree of stability while in transit 
from childhood to adulthood. —(D. D. Rayles- 
berg) 


1611. Rouman, Jack. (Montebello Unified Sch. 
Dist., Calif.) SCHOOL CHILDREN’S PROBLEMS AS 
RELATED TO PARENTAL FACTORS. Calif. J. educ. 
Res., 1955, 6, 110-117.— Data from some 400 
case studies were analyzed in terms of four cate- 
gories: (1) mother employed full time away from 
home; (2) step parents and guardians; (3) adult 
male missing from home; and (4) involving none 
of these conditions. Children in the first three 
categories constituted one-half the referred group. 
Category one contributed one-fourth the referrals, 
the impact being greater on younger children. 
Younger children were less affected by the absence 
of the male than were older children. Younger 
children appeared better able to adjust to step- 
parent and guardian situations than did the older 
ones. — (T. E. Newland) 


Family lives which provide the context for 
children’s rearing depend in part on housing 
and furnishings: 


921. Koppe, William A. (Union Coll., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.) THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MEANINGS OF 
HOUSING AND FURNISHINGS. Marriage Fam. Lw- 
ing, 1955, 17, 129-132. — “Housing and furnish- 
ings are important to the psychology of the indi- 
vidual. Sixty families in the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul area "from widely varying economic and edu- 
cational backgrounds described their homes on a 
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questionnaire. . . . The reasons for . . . changing the 

home furnishings . . . related directly to behavior. 

Furnishings and housing must be brought in line 

= patterns of family behavior. .. .”—(M. M. 
tllet) 


These are widely diverse source materials 
about children, adolescents, and their home 
backgrounds useful for reading shelves and 
parent discussion groups: 


705. Jenkins, Gladys Gardner. THE BEST OF 
LIFE IN EARLY CHILDHOOD. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1955, 39, 271-276.— Mental health associations 
can do a great deal to help parents in attaining 
better understanding of their children and thus 
provide a foundation for their emotional growth. 
Some of the misconceptions and failures in parent 
education are considered along with suggestions as 
to how local mental health associations may over- 
come them. A three-fold program is suggested 
which provides for: “(1) education for normal 
parents in group settings; (2) counseling for nor- 
mal but uncertain and confused parents who need 
individual help; and (3) therapy, either individual 
or group, for those parents and children who have 
deeper emotional reasons for their problems.” — 
(M. A. Seidenfeld) 


706. Jenkins, Gladys Gardner; Bauer, W. W., & 
Schachter, Helen S. GUIDEBOOK FOR TEENAGERS. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1955. 288 p.— This 
third in a series of books directed at the preadoles- 
cent and adolescent age groups, is designed for use 
in senior high school in courses stressing self un- 
derstanding, effective living, etc. It is divided into 
five units: personality development, social adjust- 
ment, understanding the body, family adjustment, 
and vocational adjustment. Profusely illustrated, 
this book contains many self-survey techniques, 
sample problems and lists of further references in 
each unit. A teacher guidebook, available with the 
text, includes discussion of such techniques of 
group guidance as role playing, sociometry, and 
group discussion leadership. — (J. J. Gallagher) 


II. ABSTRACTS RELATED TO CHILDREN’S 
INTERESTS 


968. Vancura, Rudolph H. (U. Omaha, Neb.) 
FLESCH READABILITY FORMULA APPLIED TO TELE- 
VISION PROGRAMS. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 
47-48.— A Flesch readability analysis was made 
of eight daytime adult interest programs and 
twenty-five evening once-a-week network TV pro- 
grams. Both types of program used audible vo- 
cabularies that were relatively simple and con- 
tained relatively large amounts of human interest. 
Although the Reading Ease and Human Interest 
scores were significantly correlated, neither was 
correlated significantly with Telepulse ratings. — 
(P. Ash) 


The opinions presented in Little Orphan 
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Annie have been seriously called into ques- 
tion: 


962. Shannon, Lyle W. (U. Lat gy Fem Madison.) 
THE OPINIONS OF LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE AND 
HER FRIENDS. Pwbl. Opin. Quart., 1954, 18, 169- 
179.— Content analysis of 110 Sunday issues of 
Harold Gray's comic strip throws light on Annie’s 
typical adversaries, friends, goals and means of 
achieving them. The author concludes that the 
strip “presents a picture of the world... (as) ... 
one in which the hard-working captains of indus- 
try struggle against a vicious uncompromising 
underground in order to protect capitalism, earn 
large profits and thus assume their social responsi- 
bilities, #.e., be charitable to the needy.” — (H. W. 
Riecken ) 


Ill. ASTRACTS RELATED TO PERSONALITY 


Here again is evidence that attitudes play 
a basic role in motivation: 


494. Peak, Helen. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
ATTITUDE AND MOTIVATION. In Jones, M.R., 
Nebraska symposium on motiwation: 1955, (see 
30: 483), 149-189.— The following evidence is 
discussed to support the contention that attitude 
and motivation are very closely related and highly 
interdependent: the affective loading of an attitude 
is a function of the instrumental effectiveness of 
the object of the attitude in helping us gain our 
ends; attitudes and differences attitudes 
are a common basis of the disparity structure (be- 
tween expectations and perceptions) which is here 
assumed to account for persistence and intensity 
of motivated behavior; attitudes towards alterna- 
tive acts determine the direction that action will 
take; and information about the conditions of at- 
titude change will be highly relevant to the prob- 
lems of controlling motivation. Forty-nine refer- 
ences. — (L. N. Solomon) 


An interesting relationship is found here 
between imagination and creativity: 


577. Clark, Walter Houston. (549 Palisado 
Ave., Windsor, Conn.) A STUDY OF SOME OF 
THE FACTORS LEADING TO ACHIEVEMENT AND 
CREATIVITY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO RE- 
LIGIOUS SKEPTICISM AND BELIEF. J. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 41, 57-69. — The following hypothesis was 
examined and only partially supported by the find- 
ings: “Creativity often ts from a combination 
of faith and skepticism as sources of motivation to- 
gether with the resulting tensions, so that more 
able people might be expected to be both more re- 
ligious and more skeptical than the less able.” Data 
‘were obtained from 116 biographies in Who's 
Who in America and 186 alumni of Williams and 
Middlebury colleges. The Who’s Who group rated 
themselves as more skeptical than the college alum- 
ni. Most of the respondents reported a creative 
interaction between religious belief and secular 
achievement, though with a significantly greater 
influence of belief on achievement than achieve- 
ment on belief. — (J. C. Franklin) 
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Dimensions of Character. By ERNEST M. LIGON. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 
xxix + 497 pages. $6.50. 


“Millions of dollars are spent every year on 
church-schoo! buildings, summer camps, YMCA’s 
and the like; on personnel, curricula, and programs 
for religious and character education. In 99 per- 
cent of the cases we have no objective evidence as 
‘o whether or not they are doing any good, It 
may be that in some cases they ate actually doing 
harm. 

“As long as we leave our character-education 
problems in the area of vague felt needs, v 2 shall 
make. litele progress toward solving them. Only 
as wé identify tangible problems and try to con- 
struct research designs for solving them will we 
begin to get the results we want. 

“We ought to be spending a large portion of 
our total religious budgets for research. We have 
not, even got well started roward finding out how 
our youth can learn the religion of Jesus. 

“Everyone has a definite notion about how. to 
solve the youth problem. It is a pretty good bet 
that when we do begin to find far-reaching solu- 
tions, they will include almost none of these pres- 
ent-day stereotypes, except perhaps as partial steps 
toward real insights. 

“A very common statement which one is 
tempted to accept as a truism is: The more we 
know about a child, the better we can deal with 
him.” Actually, there are countless things we 
could know about any child that would not be of 
the slightest use to us in education. 

“Now we come to the task of evaluating our 
original hypotheses, as they were embodied in 
curricular procedures. Wouldn't it be wonderful 
if all of them proved to be upheld by the evidence? 
The answer to that question is that it certainly 
would not be wonderful. It would be a tragedy! 

“Whether or not the Christian philosophy of life 
is to permeate our social order will be determined 
in large part by the vision of a few thousand men 
and women who head our religious and character- 
building agencies. Thus far they have made little 
use of the scientific method. We need all the in- 
domitable faith that our theologians can inspire 
in us. We need every practical skill that educators 
can teach us. But if we leave out the ‘eavening 
power of the scientific method, our eftorts must 
inevitably be puny ones, for this is the most 
effective way we can pray, “Thy will, not ours, 
be done!’ 


“Factorial design! Research curricula! Co- 


scientists! These are the ingredients of the edu- 
cational visions which can produce a greater gen- 
eration.” 


These excerpts from Dr. Ligon’s new book Di- 
mensions of Character will, 1 hope, give readers 
of this review an urge to read it. It is a book of 
great importance to all who are concerned with 
religious education and character development, 
and, in fact, to anyone who wants to improve gen- 
eral education and our understanding of children. 
It has something important to say to a wide range 
of people: curriculum specialists, ministers, re- 
ligious education leaders, parents, psychologists, 
teachers, camp directors, youth workers. And it 
has something to say on a wide range of topics: 
personality development, research planning, a 
Christian theory of personality, measuring char- 
acter traits, evaluating the outcome of educational 
programs, statistical methods, interpreting scien- 
tific evidence. 

Dimensions of Character is an unusual kind of 
book. It is an exhortatory book; it has a mission. 
It is a textbook of scientific methods; it expounds 
the techniques of science and of research design. 
And it is a source book of facts and hypothesis 
about children. It is written for both professional 
workers and lay people. 

What is the book’s mission? Dr. Ligon elo- 
quently and convincingly presents the case for the 
crucial place of science in the furtherance of re- 
ligious and character education. He pleads for the 
continuous testing and revaluation with the tools 
of science of the goals and methods of Sunday 
Schools, youth camps, Y.M.C.A.’s, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. He points out that we have seized the hand 
of science to guide us in our search for physical 
health, and that we must do the same in our ur- 
gent quest for moral and spiritual betterment. 

How is this to be done? Here Professor Ligon 
is both visionary and practical, and here he speaks 
to all educators, indeed to all social welfare prac- 
titioners and to all social scientists. He believes 
that scientific methods of evaluating the adequacy 
of the theory and practice of rearing, guiding, and 
educating children have reached such a point of 
effectiveness that they must be used, just as scien- 
tific tests are routinely used in every successful 
paint factory and in every hospital. Sunday 
Schools live in the 20th century, too! He sees that 
to accomplish this, the acceptance and understand- 
ing of science and scientific techniques is required 
of all participants: teachers, parents, even children 
must be co-scientists in this undertaking. Dr. 
Ligon vigorously defends this viewpoint with argu- 
ments, and he demonstrates its feasibility and its 
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value from the outstanding accomplishments of 
the Union College Character Research Project 
over a 20 year period. He gets down to brass tacks 
and ably expounds the meaning and the basic 
techniques of scientific method in child psychology. 

What of the facts about children which he 
presents? In line with his view of science, Dr. 
Ligon answers no questions about children. He 
raises questions. He propounds hypotheses to be 
tested. He formulates concepts to be tried. Pro- 
fessor Ligon is a very modest man and his ques- 
tions are more revealing than many an expert's 
answers. The book presents enough hypotheses 
to keep investigators busy for years, hypotheses 
which, in the meantime, can well serve as guides 
to. practice until they are modified by better 
knowledge derived from research. 

Dimensions of Character is a courageous and 
realistic book. That it points to the road of the 
future I have no doubt. That it is a slow road and 
a difficult road is certain, too. Dr. Ligon does not 
mask this fact. Had he not demonstrated its 
feasibility in his own Character Research Project 
this book might be dismissed by many as visionary 
at the present time. But this cannot be done. 


Here is a vision which all who work for an ever 
better generation must get, namely “to bring into 
religious and character education the full power of 
the scientific method.” — Roger C. Barker, De- 
partment of Psychology, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans. 
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Dimensions of Character. By ERNEST M. LIGON. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1956. $6.50. 


Religious educators have been indebted to Ernest 
Ligon for the past twenty years for his researches 
in the field of character education, and already 
many of his experimental procedures have found 
their way into the practice of new curriculum ma- 
terials. But some of us have been left in the dark 
about his research methods, or we have been able 
to borrow only some of his major insights. 


With this volume, the whole project is described 
in detail. We see how his research teams operate, 
we work through his dynamics diagram, we see 
how he gathers and interprets statistics, we discover 
what value concepts are operating in his project, 
and we find out what conclusions may now be 
accepted in the light of these procedures. Running 
throughout are certain principles: the co-scientist 
concept, the infinity principle, the principle that 
the individual influences his environment far more 
than his environment influences him, the adapta- 
tion procedure, and the positive potential concept. 
In other words, no matter what situation a man is 
in, he can do something about it and his horizon 
is unlimited, because the “Christian Hypothesis” 
is based on faith in a friendly universe. 


Ligon says that when you have the right com- 
bination of scientific method and the Christian 
Hypothesis, and when these are used in a reseatch 
curriculum involving the parents and teachers as 
well as the child and with the resources of the 
social order and moral and spiritual values, the 
result will be a greater generation and a new social 
order (p. 440). This is a summary of the as- 
sumptions and faith by which Ligon and his team 
operate, and the results as described in this book 
show how the process has worked over a period 
of years. Constantly the program has been open 
to revision, but I do not see that any basic assump- 
tions have been changed. 


As a cooperative effort in developing and guid- 
ing human behavior, the Character Research Proj- 
ect has amassed an amazing amount of data, proc- 
essed it, and come to conclusions which are help- 
ful. It has assumed, quite properly I think, a con- 
nection between behavior and basic attitudes of 
the total personality. If we can educate attitudes, 
we can determine to some extent the purpose of 
the individual’s behavior. As Ligon says, “Be- 
cause we expect him to transcend his environment 
and search for new truth, we choose the attitude 
objectives leading to that end” (p. 426). 

The emphasis on attitudes is what makes the 
project both auspicious and difficult. We can 
measure many things about the human individual, 
but attitudes are elusive. Ligon lists many of the 
ways his team has attempted to measure attitudes, 
but almost always they come up with descriptions 
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of behavior. Traits are easier to identify than 
attitudes. William A. Koppe is now testing the 


measurement of one attitude in terms of the total 
configuration of the personality. The most satis- 
factory way is still the use of trained and sensitive 
interviewers who are able to locate and identify 
attitudes in terms of conversation and relationships. 

Parents and teachers are thought of as co-sci- 
entists in both the research and in the teaching of 
character. This means more than being a good 
example or a competent teacher. Ligon wants his 
co-scientists to be unbiased, to accept the infinity 
principle, to believe in God, to produce valid evi- 
dence, to grasp the significance of statistics, to 
make use of the method of characteristic differ- 
ences, and to master the principle of correlation. 
From this and other evidence, we know something 
of the spiritual potential of children in various age 
groups, and our curriculum is therefore more ac- 
curately geared to realistic goals. 

All of this is good, and I am glad that the project 
continues to open new doors in the field of charac- 
ter education. Here is a type of research which 
avoids the controlled experiment and favors obser- 
vation of normal behavior. A boy or girl becomes 
a mature person instead of a guinea pig. The as- 
sumptions are basically Christian and vaguely 
theistic. 

But if Christian education is derived primarily 
from theology, from our knowledge of the mature 
of God and man as found in the Christian revela- 
tion, there are.some serious questions to be asked. 
If man’s integration results from faith in a God 
who heals our broken relationships, there must be 
a wider place for God's grace to work in the com- 
munity of the Holy Spirit. The Bible is not 
just a tool for the development of character; it is, 
rather, the drama of redemption and a record of 
God's mighty acts in history, centered on Jesus 
Christ. If the meaning of our existence depends 
on our saving knowledge of our place and part 
in this ongoing drama, we need more than char- 
acter traits and attitudes to achieve it. 

Ligon, I think, knows this. But he has enough 
to do in developing the dimensions of character 
on his own terms, and his researches are worth the 
life-time he and his colleagues are putting into it. 
Our problem will be to see how we can use his 
tested insights within a specifically Christian frame- 
work. He has proved that we can place demands 
on parents and teachers, as well as on learners. 
Most churches and synagogues have feared to at- 
tempt these things. Such curricula as The Sea- 
bury Series have installed many of his techniques 
as part of the learning process without becoming 
a research project on their own. Our debt to 
Ligon remains great, and our question, which must 
be answered, is, “How can we use his research in 
our own endeavors?” — Randolph C. Miller, Pro- 
fessor of Christian Education, Yale University Di- 
vinity School. 
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Integration in the Christian Liberal Arts College. 
By HOWARD HONG ef al. Minnesota: St. Olaf 
College Press, 1956. 252 pages. $2.75. 


Here is a report by a vigorous faculty of studies 
concerning their own work. Supported by a grant 
from the (Ford) Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, a faculty committee at St. Olaf College 
did a thorough self-study. While most of the 
program was a critical self-analysis, nearly a dozen 
competent consultants were invited to help. 

As their purpose the committee took the need 
for integration in liberal education and sought 
ways for reaching it (p. 5). They surveyed the 
history of education to see what role integration 
had played in it. Next they examined the function 
of integration in Christian education. Perhaps 
it should be better to say they considered the 
function of Christian theology in integration. The 
final stage dealt with “integrative means” (Part 
Three). Specific implications for the St. Olaf 
curriculum are set out at the end. 

To those who consider change of a college cur- 
riculum as difficult as moving a graveyard, this 
demonstration of faculty self-criticism will be en- 
couraging. Even if no real changes had resulted, 
the evident sincerity with which the faculty went 
at its work can only mean that there was gain 
in unifying the differing fields of thought and di- 
vergent interests of the professors above the cur- 
ricular lines that normally divide them. Probably 
a predilection for Lutheran theology shines through 
some paragraphs. Further, theology in general 
may be too prominent here for some Christian 
educators. But this is an alternative all must con- 
sider. 

The book is a compendium of many quotations 
from the best authorities. As such it sets its own 
problem in perspective with the most significant 
writers of the day, as well as those in the history 
of education. There is little originality about its 
educational philosophy, however. 

Remedies for fragmentation in learning are 
wanted by most educators in order to restore that 
“vitality” to the curriculum which Whitehead 
urged (p. 39). It is a fine ideal for a church- 
related college like St. Olaf to have a faculty in 
which each teacher is a Christian “lay philosopher 
and a lay theologian” (p. 91). Competence in 
these fields, however, requires more training than 
any specialist in other fields is likely to have time 
to get in his graduate studies. He can, neverthe- 
less, move toward this ideal in faculty seminars 
and in his extracurricular studies. 

For colleges that are restudying their own pro- 
gram, this survey of general education courses and 
integrative studies in the senior year will be help- 
ful. The committee gives sufficient documenta- 
tion for others to look up such details as they may 
want. i 

This is not a mountainous labor bringing forth 
only a mouse. From a curriculum in which iate- 
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White explores the idea that even though 
in the search for knowledge of God we may 
be frustrated, we thereby acquire new knowl- 
edge of the works of God in the material 
world and the nature of man. $3.50 
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In a pivotal book for our times the great 
Harvard philosopher and religious scholar 
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gration could be had if a student sought it vigor- 
ously, to a curriculum requiring basic courses 
which by their nature insist on integration, is a 
radical change. Granted that the result still depends 
on the quality of teaching and the ability of the stu- 
dent, this plan puts the liberal arts student through 
such paces as foster the habit of seeing-things-to- 
gether-in-a-meaningful-whole. — Louis William 
Norris, President, MacMurray College. 


The Weekday Church School. By ERWIN L. 
SHAVER. Boston: Pilgrim Press (Published for 
Cooperative Publication Association), 1956. 
154 pages. $2.50 
This leadership education text gives an exten- 

sive over-view of the historical development of 

Weekday Church Schools in the United States. 

The author is well-qualified for such a task, having 

made an extensive survey of the program in 1921 

and more recently serving a number of years as 

Executive Secretary of the Weekday Religious Edu- 

cation Division, the National Council of Churches. 

Dr. Shaver stresses three stages in the develop- 
ment of Weekday Church Schools: first, “rapid 
mushroom growth,” second, “legal fighting for 
existence,” and third, “the need for higher stan- 
dards.” 

“The Weekday Church School has been tested 
by over forty years of growth and expansion. .. . 
But the harder tests lie ahead. These are: first, the 
test which comes to those who are responsible for 
establishing or continuing local Weekday Church 
School systems; and second, the test of whole- 
hearted acceptance and support by our denomina- 
tions nationally.” 

Organization and curriculum are important fac- 
tors in meeting these tests. The author gives 
valuable guidance in his chapters on these aspects 
of the program. The answer to what is a good 
course for Weekday Church Schools gives helpful 
suggestions in, the chapter on Curriculum. 

One of the foremost goals of the movement is to 
have its teachers as well qualified for their task as 
the teachers are expected to be in public education. 
The reader will find the qualifications needed for 
good Weekday Religious Education teachirtg as 
well as a helpful job analysis of the teacher's re- 
sponsibilities in Chapter V 

Adequate supervision has been difficult with 
Weekday systems scattered over the country. The 
writer gives excellent help for a supervision and 
administration to guide local councils and leaders. 
An analysis of the administrative duties of a Week- 
day director is outlined. 

Finances are always a problem in an organiza- 
tion that depends upon the support of all —e 
church and community groups. Dr. Shaver 
practical suggestions for this area of the Weekda 
program. The relationship to other ani, 
agencies and the institutions that influence child 
life are presented including the tie with the home 
and church and “interfaith” groups. 

The Weekday Church School has made many 
contributions to the religious education of Ameri- 
ca’s children and youth in the past forty years. “It 
has kept alive, against no little opposition, the 
importance of religion in all education. It has 
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spurred and encouraged educational leaders to 
place a larger emphasis upon religion in the pub- 
lic schools. It has been a strong factor in retarding 
the growth of Protestant parochial schools. tain 
tentionally, it has caused America to face the need 
for a more accurate interpretation of the First 
Amendment, defining the points at which church 
and state shall be separate and those at which they 
may cooperate for the common good. It has pre- 
sented to the religious world an example of Chris- 
tion education leadership second to no other in 
quality of training, consecration to service, and un- 
usual self-sacrifice.” 

Dr. Shaver points out the missionary and evan- 
gelistic aspect of the Weekday program. It has 
helped to relate children and their families to the 
Church. It has added the “plus” to public school 
education. 

There is a great opportunity and challenge in 
the years ahead for the Weekday Church School. 
This book will surely help to promote understand- 
ing of the purposes and possibility of the Week- 
day Church School and serve as a basic guide for 
all who are responsible for its organization and ad- 
ministration in the local community, state, and 
nation. — Dorothea K. Wolcott, Professor of Re- 
ligious Education, Findlay College and Jeannette 
Grimme, Teacher, Weekday Religious Education, 
Findlay, Ohio. 


Sin and Science. By HOLTAN P. ODEGARD. Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1956. 
245 pp. $3.00. 


This book is a highly critical discussion of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr as a political theologian and more 
indirectly an indictment of the entire Neo-Ortho- 
dox movement. It is the author’s contention that 
Niebuhr’s political and theological views cannot be 
considered separately and that the former is de- 
pendent on the latter for its frame of reference. 
Odegard sees Niebuhr’s system revolving around 
his doctrine of sin —the “central, overwhelming 
idea for Reinhold Niebuhr” (p. 12). use sin 
(pride or Aybris) is universal (and original), 
every area of human endeavor is corrupt. With 
this contention Odegard has no sympathy. He 
writes: “Of course, love of power, self-interest, 
egoism, pride, and so on, are human traits. But 
they are not explained or clarified by being lumped 
together under a general heading (i.e., bybrés). 
And they are lifted out of the realm of understand- 
ing by being set apart as an intractable force with 
a supernatural basis” (p. 23). 

Odegard is equally disturbed over Niebuhr’s con- 
Stant use of paradox and dialectic — history and 
super-history; agape and eros; divine judgment and 
mercy; eternity and time; inevitable sin and respon- 
sibility for sin; and so on. This technique of sys- 
tematic paradox, the author claims, comes close to 
making a virtue of inconsistency. Odegard spells 
out Niebuhr’s theme of sin and technique of dia- 
lectic in his views on history, power, democracy, 
and world community. 

To be sure, Odegard has his own frame of ref- 
erence. He is a humanist who believes in applying 
the scientific method to all areas of experience. He 
contends that Niebuhr’s doctrine of sin with its 
supernatural basis is incompatible with the scienti- 
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fic method which is based wholly on human ex- 
perience. Odegard’s conception of the scientific 
method, however, is not that of the narrow ex- 
perimentalist; it is a kind of Gestalt theory in 
which man and his environment are seen as tied 
up with one another, with the total situation as 
the main referent—an “organism-and-environ- 
ment-as-a-whole” approach. “What is needed is a 
transactive approach, an approach attempting to 
bring experience again full circle within the present 
culture, tying man to man and both together to 
their environment, thus heightening the sense of 
meaning carried within culture. But Niebuhr will 
be of no assistance here. His ‘experience’ is cor- 
rupted by his theology; it is the same ‘experience’ 
that partially proves Christianity because it is with- 
in Christianity” (p. 83). 

It is evident that the author has made a thorough 
study of the writings of Reinhold Niebuhr, and 
therefore this book deserves a wide reading. — 
Deane W. Ferm, Director, School of Religion, 
Montana State University, Missoula. 
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The Catholic College in the World Today. By 
EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK. Milwaukee: The 
—— Publishing Company, 1954. 269 pages. 

00. 


Dr. Fitzpatrick’s career in education has been 
one of admirable activity on several planes for he 
has been an author, editor, teacher and administra- 
tor. The present book finds him cast chiefly in 
the last of these roles for it is made up, for the 
most part, of commencement addresses given over 
the course of his twenty-five years as President of 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. 

Collections of this sort have, of course, their 
characteristic accent and their essential limitations. 
The tone, for instance, will be hortatory rather 
than speculative since the occasion calls for spacious 
and familiar generalizations rather than for search- 
ing and original analyses. Dr. Fitzpetrick writes, 
therefore, with a warm sincerity of the way in 
which the Christian inspiration has enriched hu- 
man personality and our historic culture. He urges 
on the college graduate a loyalty to the ideals of 
intellectual maturity, “spiritual heroism,” and fruit- 
ful participation in the life of the Church and the 
American community and he sprinkles his pages 
with generous quotations from rather didactic 
verse. Those who have little acquaintance with 
contemporary Catholic thought on social and edu- 
cational questions may very well find some in- 
struction here. On the other hand, Dr. Fitzpat- 
rick himself would surely be the first to grant that 
his book is primarily, as its sub-title suggests, a 
homiletic underscoring of “Some Duties of Edu- 
cated Catholics.” — John W. Donohue, S.J., School 
of Education, Fordham University, New York. 


Out of My Later Years. By ALBERT EINSTEIN. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 282 
pages. $4.75. 

This collection of essays and pieces reveals the 
manysided interests of ‘Albert Einstein. Despite 
his major devotion to science, he touched numer- 
ous aspects of our civilization — public affairs, so- 
cial problems, war and peace, personalities, and the 
Jewish people. 

Einstein’s thoughts on education have special 
significance for us these days when big business 
and the newspapers clamor for more scientists and 
demand of institutions of learning in our country 
more intensive training of engineers of all kinds; 
to meet, of course, the Russian production of sci- 
entists. 

In his essays “On Education” and “The Schoois 
and the Problem of Peace” Einstein, on the con- 
trary, urges education for the whole man. “The 
school,” he writes, “should always have as its aim 
that the young man leave it as a harmonious per- 
sonality, not as a specialist. That in my opinion 
is true in a certain sense even for technical schools, 
whose students will devote themselves to a quite 
deiinite profession.” 
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For Einstein the highest objective that demands 
our concern today is the establishment of perman- 
ent peace among the nations. Hence, he advocates 
strongly the preparation of men for peace through 
a proper knowledge of history. “Schools ought 
to be intent on presenting history from the point 
of view of progress and the growth of civilization, 
rather than using it as a means for fostering in the 
minds of the growing generation the ideals of out- 
ward power and military successes.’ 

This rich little volume shows Einstein to have 
been a great humanitarian as well as philosopher 
and scientist. Indeed, Einstein was often closer 
to the religious realities than he himself realized. 
For the most part, he entertained God unawares. 
— Mortimer J. Cohen, Rabbi of Congregation 
Beth Sholom, Philadelphia, Pa. 


God and the Supernatural. By M. C. D'Arcy S.J., 
FR. CUTHBERT, O. F. M. CAP., CHRISTOPHER 
DAWSON, C. C. MARTINDALE, S. J. AND E. I. 
WATKIN. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1954. 
252 pages. $3.00. 

Five well-known English scholars, three priests 
and two laymen, have joined together in this vol- 
ume to present a series of essays on doctrinal themes 
which are meant to constitute “a Catholic statement 
of the Christian faith.” Gilbert Keith Chesterton, 
when asked if Christianity was not a failure, re- 
plied that it could not be called a failure as it had 
never been tried. These writers are similarly con- 
vinced that no clear answer as to the success or 
failure of Christianity can be given unless one first 
understands the ultimate ends which Christ and the 
Church have sought to achieve. 

While many call themselves Christians, few can 
provide any satisfactory definition of Christianity, 
much less detail just what the Christian faith em- 
braces. And yet, religion without the foundation 
of a creed bears a frightening resemblance to a 
house built upon sands. Putting aside all contro- 
versial spirit, the contributors to this small but 
meaty volume delineate the traditional creed of the 
Catholic Church. They discuss that creed in rela- 
tion to such subjects as the nature and destiny of 
man, the divine atonement, the sacramental system, 
life after death and other related topics. Both Cath- 
olic and Protestant readers should gain from this 
book a deeper and clearer understanding of the 
basic doctrines of Christianity. — Wélliam Keller, 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 


The Unfolding Life of Jesus. By JAMES A. WEBER. 
Dayton: The Otterbein Press, 1954. 190 pages. 
$2.00. (Pupil’s book, 68 pages, 45 cents). 
A unit of study for boys and girls of grades 

seven, eight, and nine in the Cooperative Week- 

day Series deals with Jesus’ ministry. It includes 
the periods of the beginning of Christ's life, his 
popularity, the growth of opposition and its cause, 
the events of the last weeks of his life on earth. 

The author attempts throughout to direct the study 

to the needs and problems of young teens. 

The author suggests that his chief method is 
“reading of the New Testament records and of 
the background materials with discussion of the 
significance of Jesus’ life in his day and in the 








present time.” The writer has tried to integrate 
the application of the scripture into the actual lives 
of youth. After presenting the biblical material 
in each session there is guidance as to “What to 
Do” including a variety of activities, picture and 
hymn study, role playing, the suggested modern 
application of the scriptures, and others. 

Each chapter begins with suggested objectives 
which are too broad to accomplish but provide 
guidance for focusing desired growth. The valua- 
ble “thought teaser” at the close of the session 
will provide guidance in making application to 
the problems of youth. The thumbnail descrip- 
tions of biblical characters, and the background 
material including modern archeological findings, 
give considerable help to the inexperienced teacher. 


Both the teacher's and the pupil’s book gives a 
complete chronology of the life of Jesus. The 
pupil’s guide includes brief explanations and narra- 
tives of the scripture background, with questions 
and thought-stimulating statements. Maps and 
pictures increase the attraction of the booklet. The 
simple style of writing, the historical setting, and 
modern illustrations will make this a helpful refer- 
ence not only for weekday classes but for minister's 
use in catechical classes and elective courses in 
the youth department.— Dorothea K. Wolcott, 
Professor of Christian Education, Findlay College, 
Findlay, Ohio. 


Evangelistic Theology —God in His World. By 
CHARLES S. DUTHIE. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1956. 176 pages. $2.50. 
The sub-title reads, “a living theology to 

strengthen personal evangelism.” The author con- 

tends in his preface (p. 7) that “a true Christian 

evangelism must spring immediately out of a 

thorough theological understanding of God.” His 

own experience, as an active participant in the 

“Tell Scotland” movement, and as Principal of the 

Scottish Theological College in Edinburgh, fits him 

admirably for the educational approach to evan- 

gelism thus indicated. 


Religious educators will find here a type of 
evangelism clearly mot opposed to education. For 
many Americans, in fact, the three opening chap- 
ters will seem too solidly theological for assimila- 
tion by any but trained theologians. They are 
clearly written however, and show familiarity with 
American as well as European religious thought — 
including Hartshorne, Ferré, and Tillich. As the 
book proceeds, its devotional and practical empha- 
sis increases. Chapter 6, on “Engagement with 
the World,” contains a particularly significant 
analysis of human needs to which the Christian 
message speaks, and faces where these needs may 
be spoken to — “where they work, where they live, 
and where they play.” For Christian educators 
who seek to instruct their classes in the art of 
prayer, the chapters on “Recreative Prayer” and 

In the Power of the Spirit” will be full of sug- 
gestion. — Walter M. Horton, Professor System- 
atic Theology, Graduate School of Theology, Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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CURRENT MAGAZINES 


God's Bounty and Human Hunger. Prepared at 
the request of the Committee on American 
Abundance and World Need. Distributed by 
Nationa! Catholic Rural Life Conference, 3801 
Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa and others, 
1956. 30 pages. 25c, quantity rates. 

This study pamphlet is based on the statement 
“American Abundance and World Need” endorsed 
and sponsored by individuals from the Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant communities which should 
make if acceptable for use in any religious or civic 
group. It has been written for the purpose of 
“calling upon all Americans of moral idealism 
and righteous conviction to join us and their neigh- 
bors in an all-out Crusade to employ the God-given 
abundance of America in an“ expanding program 
of world development, human progress and inter- 
national peace.” 

The pamphlet is divided into six sections. Each 
section uses a portion of the Statement as the basis 
of a discussion session. The following outline is 
used for each discussion period. (A) Note to the 
discussion leader; (B) Reading references; (C) 
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A general comment on the topic; (D) Questions 
for discussion. The general topic of each di 
sion is (1) The Ethics of Abundance, (2) The 
Economics of Abundance, (3) The Scandal of Sur- 
pluses, (4) Domestic Distribution of Abundance, 
(5) Foreign Distribution of U. S. Abundance, (6) 
Sharing Skills. These topics make it apparent that 
the organizers of the study pamphlet are aware of 
the economic, political and moral problems that 
face men of American society as they enter an 
“Era of Abundance.” 

The appendix is a list of sources for books, pam- 
phlets, and films that may be used to stimulate 
fruitful discussions. 

God’s Bounty and Human Hunger represents a 
great deal of concerned thinking and effort on the 
part of the committee of authors on admittedly con- 
troversial policy issues. It leaves open doors of 
exploration for local groups. It should be read 
and debated by al! groups interested in the con- 
tinued development of the democratic way of life. 
— Donald H. Koontz, Dept. Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 





Religion in Current Magazines 
By C. R. House, Jr. 


Associate Professor, Fairmont, W. Va., State College 


Church and State: Students of church-state problems will want to read “Re- 
ligion, State and Society” in Commonweal, Aug. 10, 1956. This comprises excerpts 
from a longer article by Peter F. Drucker in the June Review of Politics published 


at the University of Notre Dame. 


Week Day Religious Education: This is a comprehensive report on the first 
national conference; written by Frank M. McKibben for the Sept. 1956 issue of 
International Journal of Religious Education. 


Prayer: Thoughts about prayer by ten outstanding American religious leaders 
are presented by Adelaide Kee in “How to Pray and What to Pray For,” in McCall’s, 


Sept. 1956. 


Character: Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower writes on “Character and Religious Com- 
mitment” in The Churchman for Aug. 1956. 


Discipline and Responsibility: Dr. H. W. James writes on “What's Wrong 
with Education?” in American Legion Magazine, Aug. 1956. Elizabeth R. Roby 
writes “Blackboard Jungle, Jr.,” for Sept. 1956 Ladies’ Home Journal. See also, in 
same issue, the forum report on “Are High School Standards Too Low?” 


Compulsory Attendance: “Should I Make My Child Go to Church School?” 
Randolph Crump Miller answers this question for parents in International Journal 


of Religious Education, Sept. 1956. 


Consolation: “Too many people . . . appear to be seeking, not the God of con- 
solation, but the consolation of God — a very different matter,” says Aelred Graham 
in “Realities of Religion,” Commonweal, Aug. 3, 1956. 


Minister’s“Mental Health: Wesley Shrader tells “Why Ministers Are Breaking 


Down,” in Life, Aug. 20, 1956. He says too much work at many kinds of jobs 
makes the clergyman’s role “impossible”; recommends separate ministers for (1) 
preaching and teaching; (2) counseling and pastoral care; (3) Christian education; 
and (4) church administration. Reference is made to a longer study being made by 
a committee headed by Samuel Blizzard for the National Council of Churches. 

Aims: A stimulating short editorial on “The Church’s Educational Mission” 
by Virgil E. Foster in Sept. 1956 International Journal of Religious Education is one 
which should be duplicated and distributed to all parents and teachers in your 
church. 
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